BASSES  OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 
AT  SENSATIONALLY  LOW  PRICES 


American,  Standard  Eb  Bass 


THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Eb  Bass,  is  built  to  give 
the  greatest  volume  of  tone  without  the  excess  size  and  weight. 

The  bore  and  model  of  Standard  proportions  are  such  as 
to  produce  a  wonderful  big  tone,  clear  and  full,  of  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  quality,  sufficient  in  volume  for  a  fifteen-piece  band. 

It  responds  with  the  slightest  blowing  effort,  and  is  sure 
to  be  the  popular  bass  in  small  bands,  or  first  or  solo  basses  in 
larger  bands. 

Upright  Eb  Bass — Catalogue  No.  225 

SUver  Plated  Bright  Bell . $90.00 

Extra  for  Gold  Bell .  15.00 

Open  Center  Case — Cat.  No.  C-225  26.00 

Corduroy  Carrying  Bag — Cat. 

No.  B-225 .  5.00 


^ver 

PUted 

Length 

Weight 
in/i  lbs. 


Elasy  Payment  Terms  $9.90  Down— $8.91  Monthly 
Other  Instruments  Taken  in  Exchange 


Eb  No.  228 
-ONLY- 

SI  SILVER 
^lOU  PLATED 

Height  50  in. 


Bell  Diameter  of  American 
Standard  Bass  16  inches 

American  Standard 

Sousaphone 

THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Sousaphone  has  been  spe¬ 
cially  designed  of  standard  proportion  and  bore  to  give  suf¬ 
ficient  tone  volume  for  any  ordinary  size  band  and  the  die- 
sign  is  such  that  excess  weight  has  been  eliminated,  making 
the  instrument  especially  suitable  for  school  bands.  It  has 
the  very  finest  valve  mechanism  and  the  instrument  is  so 
designed  and  braced  as  to  give  it  unusual  strength  to  stand 
the  maximum  of  abuse  to  which  these  large  instruments  are 
sub  jected. 

No.  230  No.  228 

Silver  Plated  Bright  Bell . $170.00  $160.00 

Extra  for  Gold  BeU .  25.00  25.00 

Open  Center — One-piece  Carrying  Case, 

Cat.  No.  C-230 . 45.00  45.00 

Corduroy  Carrying  Bag — Cat.  No.  B-230  .  8.00  8.00 

Elb  Sonsaphone 

Easy  payment  terms.  $17.60  down,  $15.84  monthly.  Other 
instruments  taken  in  exchange. 


BBb  No.  2.30 
ONLY 

SI  SILVER 
^1  •  U  PLATED 

Height 
50  in. 


MAIL  COUPON  AND  RECEIVE  jFREE 
□  Cleveland  American  Standard  Cataloguie. 
Instrument  interested  in . 


Name 


Address 


I  Bell  Diameter  of  American  Standard  Eb 

I  Sousaphone  22  inches.  BBb — 22  inches. 

5225  Superior  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO 
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\N  CASH  PRIZES/ 


Who  wants  ten  doUars?  or  twenty  dollarsf  or 
maybe  forty  dollarsf  Do  youf  We  will  pay  ten 
dollars,  each,  for  four  sets  of  words  to  die  dioruses, 
only,  of  our  four  New  High  School  Marches. 
You’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a  song  writer.  So 
here’s  your  diance;  but  yon’ve  got  to  be  good. 


YOU  WRITE  THE  WORDS 


These  four  stirring  Hi^  Sdbool  Mardies — ‘The  Freshman” — 
•The  Sophomore” — ‘T^  Junior” — ^‘The  Senior” — are  just  off  the  press;  arranged  for  both  orchestra  and  band, 
and  also  for  piano  solo.  There  is  inspiration  in 
these  spirited  tunes  that  will  stir  your  imagine’- 
tion  and  suggest  to  you,  perhaps,  just  the  right 
words.  Remember,  we  will  Pay  $10  for  one 
lyric  chorus  for  each  of  the  four  marches. 

You  may  win  one,  or  all  four  of  these  ten  dollar 
prizes. 


Solo  Bk  G>niel 


LOUIS  J.  PANXLLA 


HEAR  THESE  MARCHES 
Band  I  Orchestra  I  Piano  I 

This  competition  is  open  to  everyone  in  school 
musk.  Your  vocal  refrain  must  be  adaptable  to 
any  school  or  college.  When  the  contest  is  de¬ 
cided  and  the  verses  are  printed,  Uank  space  will 
be  left  for  insertion  of  the  name  of  your  own 
school.  We  are  to  be  the  sole  judge.  The  rules 
are  very  simple.  Write  for  complete  details  and 
a  free  reprint  of  the  vocal  choruses  for  each 
march,  l&e  ‘Tlie  Junior”  port  printed  on  this 
page.  Test  your  shill  as  a  song  writer.  See  what 
you  can  do.  It  is  worth  your  while.  Write 


Grmadi^ 


Bus  n  OrAmmU  .7S  PmU  llU  PUu  .M  ■f*  Ji 

C^ricM  MOtXXXU  by  Wlkweia  Bru.Iac.KtUbuBh.Pa.  TriOU  Im  tl»  U.S.  A. 


Volkwe 


632-34  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 

Sine#  1 888 


Dirseton:  Ordtr  mow,  for  your  Bomd  or  Orekostro.  Ploy  tkoto 
brillUmt  mmmbort.  Eueowrogo  yomr  stmdomts  to  omtor  tkis  com- 
Utt.  Htlp  thorn  to  wrin.  Prieo  of  omch  morch,  Bomd  (39  ports) 
75  comts;  Orekostro  (smuM)  75comts;  (foil)  $1J5:  Piomo  solo, 
40  eomts.  Yotril  bo  doUghtod  with  tko  ret  of  tkoso  msorekos. 
Ordor  todoy. 


Please  Post  this  in  Your 
Rehearsal  Room 


(Story  Oft  P«9ft  32) 


NOVEMBER,  1932 


The  School  Musician 


**A  Liberal  Education  in  Music** 


Coming  Articles 


On  the  Clarinet,  by  NeU  Kjot;  "How  We  Paid  for  Our  Uniforms,"  by  John 
Van  Deventer,  Director,  Department  of  Music,  fredericksburg,  Virginia;  "Can  a  Band 
Be  Broadcast?"  by  Elmer  G.  Sulzer,  Director,  University  of  Kentudty  Bands;  a  sur- 
prise  artide  by  T.  P.  Giddings,  Supervisor  of  Minneapolis  Public  Schools;  "The 
Harp,"  by  P.  L.  Montani  of  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music;  more  about 
twirling,  drumming,  marching  and  technique  by  our  pee  writers,  and  a  long  list  of 
surprise  articles  on  every  school  music  subject.  Don’t  miss  the  big  December  num¬ 
ber.  It  will  be  a  real  Christmas  gift  for  every  subscriber.  Watch  for  it.  Read  it 
from  cover  to  cover. 


Official  Organ  the 

National  School  Band  Aas’n,  A.  R.  McAllister,  President 
National  School  Orcheatra  Aas’n,  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  President 
and  the  American  Bandmasters  Association  for  the  School  Band  Field 
Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Editor 

Executive  and  Editorial  Offices  Suite  2400,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


If  I  Were  a  Boy  Again,  by  Frank  Simon . 8 

America’s  leading  cometist  talks  straight  from  the  shoulder. 


Tricks  of  Twirling,  by  Phillip  Burman . 10 

This  great  school  baton  spinner  spiUs  the  works.  Get  it. 


Bntsred  at  tteoad  clots  matter  at  the  Post  odUt  at  Ctieoeo,  lUktoit, 
auder  the  Act  of  Merck  3,  tSn.  Pabhshtd  monthly  osetft  JtUy  and 
Anenst  by  the  School  Muttcian  PnbUthine  Co.  Snbtcriplion  Rotes:  One 
year.  United  States,  Meaico  and  U.  S.  Pottotsions,  60c.  Canada,  7Se, 
one  year.  Foreign  countries,  ti.30.  Single  copies,  loe;  by  mail,  ije. 


Ten  Years  of  School  Band  Contests 

by  C.  M.  Tremaine . 

Truth,  stranger  than  fiction,  by  the  man  who  did  it. 


We  Summer  at  Camp,  by  P.  F.  McCormick 

It’s  the  new  mode.  Take  this  synthetic  vacation. 


The  Whole  Secret  of  T<me 

by  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen . 

You’d  pay  a  pretty  pentty  for  this,  in  book  form. 


How  to  Man  Your  Brass,  by  William  F.  Vesely 

This  writer  knows  his  horns.  Take  his  advice. 


Wagner’s  November  Talk  With  Trumpeters 
by  W.  W.  Wagner . 

A  ten  dollar  lesson  in  trumpeting  attd  worth  it. 


The  Ensemble,  by  J.  Leon  Ruddick . 

A  noted  instrumentalist  sends  you  this  lovely  message. 


New  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
A  Blxie  Ribbon  Album . 


...20 
22,  23 


We  See  by  the  Papers 


Uliliilllliiillillilliillllilillllilllillliilllll^ 

Captain  | 
Charles  | 
O’NEILL  I 
I  ■■■■■  says: 

^  —Uoamdry  PrOros  = 

5  “/  consider  the  ‘Warm-  = 

i  ing-Up  Exercises*  to  be  E 
i  splendid,  and  well  suited  = 
=  to  the  purpose  for  which  = 
s  they  were  devised.  It  will  E 
i  fre  a  pleasure  to  recom-  = 
r  mertd  them.**  1 

i  Which  makes  U  munimoiis!  E 

i  E.  C.  Moore’s  I 

I  WARMING-UP  i 
i  EXERCISES  for  I 

1  SCHOOL  BANDS  | 

S  are  all  we  said  for  them  in  this  column  ^ 
S  recently — and  more.  But  don’t  take  S 
S  our  word  for  it.  Send  for  a  sample  S 
S  comet  part  on  approval  and  tee  for  5 
S  younelf.  S 

S  Regular  School  Band  Instrumentation  S 

S  Parts,  each  30c:  Conductor’s  Score  — 

2  (Teacher’s  Manual)  $1  jOO  S 

i  Or,  Take  This  Alternative —  = 

I  LAKE’S  I 
I  ELEMENTARY  I 
I  BAND  METHOD  | 

S  By  Mayhew  L.  Lake  E 

S  Unsurpassed  for  teaching  beginners.  ^ 
S  Contains  46  nnisanal  exercises,  all  S 
S  carefully  graded,  followed  by  10  short  S 
S  concert  pieces  for  full  band  based  on  s 
S  the  precMmg  exercises.  S 

S  Regular  School  Band  Irutrumentation  S 

S  Parts,  30c  eadi;  Conductor’s  S 
S  Score  $1.25  S 

I  And  You’re  Ready  for  E 

I  The  HERRICK  I 

I  BAND  BOOK  | 

S  A  collection  idealh  suited  to  the  needs  S 
S  of  school  bands.  Contains  16  marches,  S 
S  13  of  which  are  excellent  parade  ma-  5 
S  lerial,  the  other  3  being  top-notch  con-  S 
S  oertaumbers.  S 

S  Each  part.  30c  S 

S  Full  Band  Irutrumentation  S 

s  Order  from  your  dealer,  or  s 

I  CARL  FISCHER,  Inc.  | 

5  S8  Cooper  Sqoare  New  York  S 

almilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli; 
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"IAJU.  a.  -Lu^  /. 


THAT  HHW  BTJESCHER  •  • 


%  #  "Can  this  be  our  own  little  trumpeter? 

Man!  that  sure  is  stmmdmg  the  or^naai 
Never  heard  you  get  Smm  like  that  before.  Jose 
wait  til  ye  Bandmaster  hears  that  new  Buescher.” 

There’s  a  new  golden  voicehom  to  this  Bueschcr 
Aristocrat  Trumpet  known  as  Model  232;  a  voict 
of  power  and  beasOy,  that  blends  smoo^y  with 
all  other  instruments,  yet  never  loses  its  rndhidm 
alky  as  tin  star. 

You’ll  like  its  slender,  sporty  lines;  its  easy  bal> 
ance;  its  amplified  response  to  me  littlest  pum  with 
just  ^e  right  amount  of  resistassce  to  give  stabiUty 
to  the  sofiest  whisper,  or  to  reverberating  powce. 
'Then  the  ligbb  quiA  action!  'The  valves, — yo« 
scarcely  touch  them.  No  Umk  to  your  speed.  Irs  s 
ssew  VMve  comshuction  you’ll  be  interest  to  hear 
about.  How  it  will  speed  up  yostr  escecsttum. 

Go,  now,  today,  to  your  local  Buesdier  Dealai; 
Examine  Aristocrat  No.  232.  Try  ic  See  bow  it 
draws  you  out.  Or  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for 
beaudfm  catalog,  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  fiae 
new  Buescher  Aristocrat  instruments.  No  obl^ 
tiots.  Easy  terms  arranged,  and  a  fair  deal  on  yow 
old  instrument.  See  yourdealer  or  moroatpon  today 

And  remember.  Christmas  is  coming.  Start  tM 
propaganda  now,  for  a  new  Buesdier,  when 
comes  around. 


•  Smo  coapoa 
bdow  tliis 


DMntiml  cacalog  of 
BoocberTcwBpco* 
roQ ahoold  hart  it.  (No.  204) 


SIGN  AND 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


to  dtxoctprt  M  reqottt.  too 
baodf  ftlmoct,  tc  ro«f  ottk. 


But 
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The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair 


Bigger  High  Schools;  Better  Bands 

IIQH  SCHOOL  enrollment  in  the  United  States 
doubled  between  1920  and  1930. 


the  arranging  of  this  number  has  taken  Mr.  Victor 
Grabel  a  little  longer  than  was  anticipated,  and  he 
is  only,  as  we  are  ready  to  go  to  press,  finished  with 
his  task.  For  that  reason  we  are  unable  to  publish 
his  Interpretation  in  this  issue.  But  the  manuscript 
is  definitely  promised  in  time  for  the  December 
School  Musician.  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  every 
school  Bandmaster  to  read  this  article  direct  from 
the  pen  of  the  arranger.  We  shall  be  particularly 
proud  of  the  privilege  of  publishing  it 
We  are  also  endeavoring  to  persuade  Mr.  George 
Dasch  to  give  us  his  interpretation  of  ‘The  Life  of 
the  Cxar”  by  Glinka.  This  is  the  number  upon 
which  Mr.  Dasch  has  been  working  for  the  National 
Orchestra  Contest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  inter¬ 
pretation  will  also  be  ready  for  publication  in  the 
December  issue. 


Many  high 

schools,  reporting  from  several  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  confess  a  still  further  increase  in  1932.  There 
never  was  such  an  increase  before.  Something 
must  have  happened  to  bring  about  the  continued 
pursuit  of  education  by  thousands  of  students  who, 
before  1920,  would  have  dropped  out  when  finishing 
grammar  school,  or  even  before. 

Doctor  Thomas  N.  Carver,  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  University,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
prohibition  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Opposing  forces  naturally  deny  this.  To  what, 
then,  may  it  be  attributed?  One  answer  is  that 
hard  times — the  scarcity  of  Jobs — has  caused  more 
young  persons  to  remain  in  school  through  the 
high  school  period.  It  is  a  revolutionary  idea  that 
the  poverty  of  our  people  should  increase  school 
attendance.  And  if  such  an  argument  be  accepted 
for  the  present,  what  caused  the  increase  in  high 
school  attendance  before  1929,  when  times  were 
better  than  they  have  ever  been  before? 

The  sobriety  of  the  modern  father,  with  a  pay 
envelope  turned  to  home  and  family  needs,  seems 
to  us  a  more  rational  explanation  of  the  increase 
in  high  school  attendance  than  anything  that  may 
be  offered  as  a  solution.  What  do  you  think? 


Thanks  for  the  Lunch 

Although  it  was  an  event  of  personal  inter¬ 
est  and  enjoyment  to  relatively  few  readers 
of  this  magazine,  we  feel  it  our  personal  privilege 
to  express  here  and  now  a  word  of  congratulation 
to  the  Chicago  Musical  Instrument  Company  on 
the  success  and  individuality  of  their  formal  open¬ 
ing,  held  in  their  beautiful  new  store,  on  Saturday, 
November  6.  All  day  long  the  place  was  thronged 
with  school  band  and  orchestra  directors  from  a 
wide  radius  around  Chicago,  and  there  were  many 
stage  celebrities,  too.  The  word  from  everyone  is 
that  when  Mr.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Barber  put  on  a 
party,  they  put  on  a  party. 


A  Coming  Event  of  Importance 

Early  next  January  the  second  offlcial  National 
School  Band  Clinic  will  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  This  event  is  of  colossal  im¬ 
portance  to  every  school  Bandmaster  In  the  United 
States.  Those  who  attended  last  year,  many  of 
whom  strained  the  ties  that  bind  their  pocketbdoks 
in  order  to  make  the  trip,  came  away  with  hearts 
filled  with  gratitude  for  the  abundance  of  workable 
benefit  they  got  out  of  the  Clinic.  If  every  one 
of  those  last-year  attendants  will  talk  frankly  to 
other  fellow  Bandmasters,  there  will  be  an  over- 
fiow  attendance  at  this  coming  meeting. 

Already  “Colonel”  A.  A.  Harding  and  his  hair- 
trigger  assistant,  Ray  Dvorak,  are  in  preparation 
for  the  session  next  January.  Let  every  Bandmas¬ 
ter  likewise  fix  his  plans  now  for  the  Clinic  week 
at  the  University.  Look  for  full  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  the  December  issue  of  The  Scbom. 
Musician. 


Shall  We  Make  Merry? 

A  GREAT  saxophone  comedian,  a  man  who 
has  entertained  billions  from  the  vaudeville 
stages  on  both  continents  these  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  who  is  known  to  most  everybody  in 
this  country,  said  to  us  the  other  day,  “Your  mag¬ 
azine  is  too  dry.  It  needs  more  humor;  more  hu¬ 
man  interest.  You  need  a  “clown”  in  your  circus 
of  spectacular  events.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
publishing  a  magazine,  but  I  know  what  the  public 
wants.” 

We  wonder  if  Tom  Brown  is  right.  Perhai>s  Tom 
himself  could  be  persuaded  to  write  of  his  experi¬ 
ences,  something  to  entertain  us  through  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  nights.  As  Shakespeare  said,  “All  work 
and  no  play  gathers  no  moss.”  Shall  we  coax  Mr. 
Brown  to  tell  us  some  bedtime  stories? 


Contest  Interpretations  in  December 

An  announcement  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
School  Musician  stated  that  an  interpretation 
of  the  National  School  Band  Contest  number 
"Rienzi,”  by  Richard  Wagner  would  appear  in  the 
November  issue.  And  so  it  had  been  planned.  But 


IN  arranging  your  fall  concerts  do  not  overlook 
that  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  is  still  In  progress. 
This  ceremonial  is  scheduled  for  duration  from 
February  22,  1932  until  February  22,  1933. 


If  I  Were 

a  Boy  Again 

An  Article  By 

Frank  Simon 

Written  Exclusively  for  the  School  Musician 


Little  did  I  know  of  the  hard  life, 
rough  knocks  and  meager  compensa¬ 
tion  that  such  a  musician  receired  for 
the  tortuous  grind,  blistered  lips  and 
unpleasant  living  conditions  of  the 
smaller  circuses  of  those  days.  But 
this  had  to  serve  as  my  chief  source 
of  inspiration  along  wHh  the  occa¬ 
sional  concerts  given  by  the  town 
band,  which  fortunately  for  me  was  a 
little  above  the  average.  The  bcmd- 
master,  a  genteel  character,  whom  I 
shall  always  remember,  was  very  dis¬ 
cerning.  He  noticed  the  eagerness 
that  assured  me  a  front  row  seat  an 
hour  before  the  concerts  started  and 
invited  me  to  the  band  room  where 
I  listened  enraptured  to  the  weekly 
rehearsals.  He  soon  offered  to  give 
me  lessons,  and  although  at  the  time 


IF  I  were  a  boy  again! 

How  often  have  we  heard  this 
time-worn  phrase,  but  how 
deeply  significant  is  its  meaning  to 
musicians  of  long  expwience  who 
have  had  to  struggle  and  fight  for  the 
opportunities  that  are  now  made 
possible  in  the  schools  of  practically 
every  community  of  moderate  size  in 
the  United  States. 

The  greatest  musical  environment 
afforded  my  early  boyhood  dgys  was 
on  those  red  letter  occasions  when 
a  circus  came  to  town  and  I  played 
hookey  from  school  to  follow  the  band 
to  the  circus  lot  whm-e  I  would  stand 
for  hours  admiring  the  cometist, 
clothed  in  his  resplendent  uniform, 
and  screeching  out  all  the  high  notes 
at  full  Mast.  How  I  envied  him! 


my  parents  were  somewhat  opposed 
to  my  taking  music  seriously,  they 
bought  me  a  cheap  second-hand  comet 
to  appease  the  passing  fancy  of  thdr 
only  son. 

But  I  was  In  earnest!  That  patched 
up  comet  was  a  precioas  thing  in  ny 
young  life  and  I  virtually  slept  with  it, 
and  dreamed  of  the  days  when  1 
might  give  serious  competition  to  ray 
hero  of  the  circus.  Without  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  a  school  band  and  the 
encouragement  of  an  understandiit 
music  supervisor’s  guidance,  I  started 
to  inactice  with  a  vengeance.  My 
parents  and  particularly  our  poor 
neighbors  were  very  Indulgent,  and 
although  they  shook  their  heads  over 
my  possibilities,  they  were  all  very^ 
kind.  My  teacher,  the  bandmasUg 
wu  very  conscientious  and  his  tratn- 
ing  proved  to  be  fundamentally  sound 
in  every  respect  and  his  advice  hai 
always  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

Tet  there  was  something  missing! 
It  was  often  that  I  wished  more 
youngsters  were  interested  in  good 
music  so  that  we  might  get  together 
for  that  much  needed  chance  for  ei- 
pression,  but  music  was  frowned  upon 
and  considered  a  luxury  and  non- 
essential  in  my  school  days.  What  e 
benefit  to  me  would  have  been  the 
grade  or  high  school  band  of  today 
with  its  superior  advantages!  Tet  I 
happily  carried  on  almost  bblivioaa  to 
any  handicap. 

Finally  my  fortunes  took  an  upward 
turn.  Never  will  I  forget  the  day^ 
that  Bandmaster  Buckles  generoaaifj 
offered  me  a  chance  to  play  in  iM 
town  band.  My  big  opportunity  hi^ 
oome  at  last!  The  "Poet  and  PeaaaM 


would  have  brought 
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overture  in  simpUfled  form  was  oor 
“pMce  de  rdeiatance,*’  and  my  heart 
vaa  in  my  month  aa  we  came  to  the 
group  of  sixteenth  note  runs  in  the 
taaie.  I  waa  amased,  however,  when 
I  dleeovered  that  the  bandmaster  and 
myaelf  were  the  only  onee  to  enrvlve 
the  test  and  hold  the  band  together. 
This  created  new  confidence  in  my- 
Mif  and  I  knew  from  that  moment 
on  that  I  would  make  good. 

My  observant  parents  quickly 
eaagfat  the  spirit  and  tmught  me  a  new 
Mstmment  of  a  standard  make.  This 
gave  me  new  life  and  multiplied  my 
already  burning  ambkion  a  hundred 
told.  The  sympathetic  town  band- 
■aster  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  me  to  be  sent  to  nearby  Cincin¬ 
nati  tor  more  advanced  instruction. 
It  was  with  no  small  amount  of  re- 
Inctance  that  I  gave  up  my  first 
teacher  and  journeyed  thirty-five 
miles  by  train  to  take  my  Initial  les¬ 
son  from  the  noted  first  trumpeter  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Wfiliam  Kopp.  I  soon  grew  to  look 
forward  with  intensity  to  those 
weekly  trips  to  Cincinnati  and  to  the 
periods  of  fine  instruction  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  there. 

Tou  have  come  to  the  point  where 
yon  need  experience  in  a  good  band 
idaying  good  music,”  insisted  my  new 
teacher.  Where  waa  I  to  look  for  this 
sort  of  oiHwrtunity?  There  were  no 
school  bands  nor  was  there  the  slight¬ 
est  encouragement  irom  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  to  organise  one. 
The  town  band  was  limited  in  its  re¬ 
pertoire  because  of  its  scanty  instru¬ 
mentation,  so  I  was  forced  to  study 
the  big  works  alone  and  unaided  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  occasional  supervision  of 
my  teacher.  I  borrowed  the  parts  of 
many  worth  while  standard  composi¬ 
tions  from  musicians  I  had  met,  and 
worked  them  out  in  my  own  crude 
tsshlon.  The  question  comes  to  my 
Bdad — what  would  the  school  band 
of  today  have  meant  to  me  at  this 
particular  time? 

My  only  salvation  waa  our  near¬ 
ness  to  Cincinnati,  which  has  always 
■ulntained  its  standing  as  one  of  the 
mnslcal  centers  of  the  nation.  Herman 
BeOstedt,  one  of  the  greatest  comet 
geniuses  of  all  time,  lived  in  that 
dty,  and  another  big  moment  of  my 
life  came  when  I  was  introduced  to 
Um.  He  listened  to  my  playing, 
seemed  to  recognise  talent  in  my 
work,  and  immediately  took  me  un¬ 
der  his  wing. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  digress 
from  my  story  for  a  moment  to  Im- 
Psess  upon  youthful  musicians  and 
their  parents  the  importance  of  stndy- 

(Cootinaad  on  pa(c  41) 
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Tricks  of 


Twirling 


Baton  twirling  is  a  fascinating 
study.  I  had  visions  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  baton  so  high  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  spin  so  fast  that  It  would  amaxe 
audiences.  Perhaps  I  have  never 
amased  folks,  but  some  of  the  tricks 
I  have  been  taught  and  others  that  I 
have  discovered  are  amaxingly  simple 
and  eas]r — after  you  know  how  to  do 
them. 

In  one  of  L.  R.  Hammond’s  previous 
articles  in  the  School  Mcsiciah  he 
stressed  the  value  of  starting  with  the 
simple  fundamentals.  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasise  this  point  again.  It  is  most 
important  that  yon  work  on  the  cor¬ 
rect  rudiments  at  the  start  of  your 
twirling  career.  Bad  habits  formed 
then  are  hard  to  eradicate,  and  some 
of  these  bad  habits  will  really  handi¬ 
cap  yon  when  yon  get  into  the  more 
dlfllcnlt  stunts  and  movements.  If 
you  start  with  a  dlfllcnlt  movement 
that  is  really  a  little  beyond  your  abil¬ 
ity  yon  are  apt  to  give  up  at  the 
start,  thinking  that  twirling  is  some¬ 
thing  not  meant  for  yon.  So  start 
with  the  easy  ones.  However,  I  do 
not  tnlnk  it  necessary  to  cover  the 
same  ground  that  Hammond  did  in  his 


articles,  for  he  explained  the  twirling 
rudiments  in  great  detail. 

One  thing  that  should  be  made  clear 
to  all  students  is  what  really  consti¬ 
tutes  a  whole  and  a  half  revolution 
of  the  baton.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
simple  feature  has  never  been  iwinted 
out.  Perhaps  it  has  been  overlooked 
because  it  is  obvious  to  the  teacher. 
But  it  is  a  point  that  bothered  me 
for  sometime  and  now  that  I  have  a 
few  pupils,  it  has  likewise  been 
brought  up  by  them. 

When  a  baton  or  any  ordinary  stick 
of  wood  is  grasped  in  the  center,  and 
one  end  is  ntade  to  describe  a  semi- 
clrcle,  the  whoie  stick  appears  to  have 
made  a  complete  revolution,  which.  In 
reality,  It  has  not.  One  revolution  of 
the  baton  is  accomplished  when  one 
specified  end  of  the  stick  has  made  a 
complete  circle. 

ILLUSTRATION  No.  1.  This  first 
movement  is  a  development  of  my 
own.  I  would  term  it  the  hand-to- 
hand  spin  in  front  of  the  body.  It 
looks  very  effective  and  is  a  prepara¬ 
tory  movement  for  three  or  four  more 
dlfllcnlt  spins.  The  baton  is  grasped 
as  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  pic¬ 


ture.  Thumb  may  be  placed  above  or 
below  the  shaft,  whichever  is  moot 
convenient.  I  find  that  greater  speed 
is  later  gained  by  keeping  the  thuob 
on  the  same  side  of  the  shaft  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  baton  is  tbea 
rotated  clockwise.  (Place  yourself  as 
in  the  illustration  and  think  of  clock¬ 
wise  and  counter-clockwise  as  you 
would  then  see  it.) 

^  After  the  baton  has  made  one-qoa^: 
ter  turn,  release  it  and  wait  for  the 
baton  to  fall  into  the  hand  as  in  IL  i 
LUSTRATION  No.  2.  The  baton  then 
makes  one  entire  revolution  in  the 
same  hand  and  is  grasped  with  the 
left  hand  palm  up  as  shown  in  ILLUI^: 
TRATION  No.  S.  The  baton  next  | 
makes  a  complete  revolution  in  the  j 
left  hand  as  in  ILLUSTRATION  No.  ] 
4.  It  is  then  immediately  releassdr 
and  caught  in  the  same  hand  as  shouu 
in  ILLUSTRATION  No.  6.  The  batou  ! 
then  makes  the  half  revolution  and  is  i 
grasped  with  the  right  hand  as  in  Or  ^ 
LUSTRATION  No.  C.  The  baton  b 
kept  rotating  by  repeating  the  rootMr 
as  described.  | 

The  next  trick  of  passing  under  till, 
leg  requires  mastery  of  the  foregalk|P 


By  Phillip  Burman 
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There  is  something  in  the  quick  step,  the  sparkling  baton  and  colorful 
uniform  of  a  Drum  Major  that  inspires  composers  to  write  such  irresist¬ 
ible  things  as  **I  Have  a  Parade.**  That  miUtary  march  catches  the 
tempo  of  every  American  boy*s  heart  as  the  band  marches  by,  and  he 
sees  himself,  leading  the  parade.  But,  alas,  my  boy,  drum  majoring, 
and  especially  twirling,  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.  As  in  everything  else, 
worth  while,  perfection  comes  only  with  much  hard  work.  This  article 
describes  some  of  the  tricks  to  be  mastered 


hand-to-hand  routine.  This  is  the 
point  I  have  tried  to  make  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  article.  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TION  No.  7.  It  is  well  to  pad  your 
les  and  knee  until  you  are  certain  of 
your  timing.  This  under-the-leg  move¬ 
ment  is  started  like  the  hand-to-hand 
trick  excepting  that  the  ball  is  re¬ 
versed.  The  reason  tor  this  change  is 
to  bring  the  ball  first  under  the  leg. 
It  the  ball  is  last  to  pass  under,  it 
ml^t  catch  on  the  knee  and  result  in 
dropping.  Do  ILLUSTRATIONS  1 
and  S  exactly  the  same,  reversing  the 
ball.  Then  pass  the  baton  under  the 
leg  as  shown  in  ILLUSTRATION  No.  7. 
Now  do  ILLUSTRATIONS  4,  5  and  6 
the  same  as  before  (with  ball  re¬ 
versed). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  doing  this 
ILLUSTRATION  No.  7  is  merely  sub- 
sUtuted  tor  ILLUSTRATION  No.  3  to 
help  you  understand  it  more  readily. 
Ton  probably  ask,  “Why  not  keep  the 
ball  of  the  baton  on  the  same  side 
or  in  the  same  direction  as  you  have 
described  it?”  That  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do  if  you  use  a  center  bal¬ 
anced  baton.  If  you  nse  a  baton  that 
has  the  balancing  point  nearer  the 
bail,  you  will  find  that  the  method  I 
have  described  is  and  looks  better. 
There  are  other  methods  of  doing  the 
onder-the-leg  movement,  but  they  have 


been  put  in  print  before.  The  method 
I  have  shown  forms  a  good  continu¬ 
ous  routine  without  a  halt  or  break. 

ILLUSTRATION  No.  8.  This  is  one 
of  my  pots.  Qood  twirlers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  one  if  they  put  speed  into 
it.  I  have  never  discovered  a  move¬ 
ment  that  permits  the  speed  one  can 
attain  with  this  one-finger  spin.  Some 
twirlers  start  out  with  three  fingers 
or  two  fingers  and  then  work  into  the 
one-finger  spin.  Others  use  the  thumb 
to  push  the  baton  around  while  using 
one  finger.  Pushing  the  thumb  in  and 
out  takes  time  and  means  a  loss  of 
speed.  To  pick  up  momentum  and  to 
get  into  position  for  the  one-finger 
spin,  I  advise  starting  as  shown  in 
ILLUSTRATIONS  1  and  2.  After  you 
have  caught  the  baton  as  shown  in 
ILLUSTRATION  No.  2,  give  the  baton 
another  half  revolution,  then  stop  it. 
Ton  will  notice  that  the  baton  has 
made  one  complete  revolution.  To  do 
the  one-finger  spin,  keep  twirling  as 
in  ILLUSTRATIONS  1  and  2  without 
stopping  the  baton.  When  you  have 
become  accustomed  to  keeping  your 
left  hand  out  of  the  way,  try  using 
two  or  three  fingers.  After  consider¬ 
able  practice  you  may  try  to  use  one 
finger  only.  When  that  time  comes 
yon  will  find  that  ILLUSTRATION  No. 
8  shows  the  position  your  hand  and 
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fingers  will  occupy  most  of  the  time 
while  doing  the  one-finger  spin.  No¬ 
tice  that  the  thumb  is  out  of  the  way. 

Twirling  explanations  seem  compll-. 
cated.  The  use  of  “still”  photos  makes 
it  difficult  to  analyze  fast  twirling 
movements.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
use  slow  motion  movies  in  a  publica¬ 
tion,  the  “still”  photo  coupled  with  a 
written  explanation  is  the  best  method 
available.  But  any  ambitions  aspirant 
will  read  carefully  word  for  word,  try 
it  out  slowly  while  reading,  and  really 
digest  the  article.  Once  yon  get  into 
the  work,  subsequent  articles  will  be 
more  readily  and  easily  understood. 

Practice,  of  course,  is  moet  impor¬ 
tant  Develop  an  easy  graceful  style. 
Overcome  any  faults  you  may  have  by 
working  for  smoothness  without  dis¬ 
tinct  “breaks.”  Keep  the  baton  in 
continuous  motion  from  one  stimt  to 
another.  Even  if  your  routine  is  lim¬ 
ited,  work  up  speed  and  graceful  form 
and  then  the  more  difficult  movements 
will  come  easily. 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  any  diffi¬ 
culties  that  they  encounter  on  the 
movements  I  have  outlined  I  shall  be 
glad  to  explain  in  detail.  If  you  have 
any  questions  of  if  you  wish  another 
series  of  articles  Just  let  me  know 
through  the  editor  of  the  School  Mu- 
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By  G  M.  Tremaine 

Director,  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 


Few  people  would  question  the 
stntement  that  the  contest  activ¬ 
ity,  in  which  so  many  schools  are 
now  paiticipating,  has  been  the  chief 
factor,  both  in  developing  the  school 
concert  band  as  a  notable  institution 
and  in  spreading  the  school  band 
movement  so  widely  thronghont  the 
country.  There  is  equal  agreement 
that  the  contest  has  materially  raised 
the  standard  of  musicianship.  It  has 
likewise  been  a  helirfnl  factor  in  the 
developmeat  and  growth  of  the  school 
or^estra  and  of  choral  groups,  but 
there  have  been  many  other  factors 
contributing  to  the  advance  made  in 


these  two  latter  phases  of  public 
school  music.  Ten  years  ago  the 
school  band,  however,  was  looked  upon 
primarily  as  bally-hoo  for  the  football 
eleven.  Without  losing  any  of  its  so¬ 
cial  values  as  a  deve'oper  of  school 
spirit  and  a  tonic  to  athletic  teams, 
it  has  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an 
important  place  in  public  school  mu¬ 
sic  education. 

The  story  of  this  ten-year  period, 
as  it  has  affected  the  school  band,  may 
be  of  interest  at  this  time  not  only 
to  band  directors  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  band,  but  to  music 
educators  as  a  group  and  even  to  gen¬ 


eral  educators,  because  it  touches  on  •  | 
principle  of  pedagogy — namely,  tlf 
stimulation  to  effort  or  the  inc«nt^  ^ 
to  achievement.  ^ 

In  1923  the  band  instrument  ma^ 
facturers,  seeking  a  means  of  bro(|||f^ 
ening  the  demand  for  band  inst(pf. 
ments,  organised  under  their  ovrn  anjll^ 
pices  a  national  school  band  conhB 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  conjunepiip 
with  the  annual  convention  of  the  IIK 
sic  Industries  Chamber  of  ComnM^|||l 
The  management  was  placed  ln.||p 
hands  of  a  pnb'lcity  firm,  as  it  gll> 
felt  that  publicity  was  the 
agency  through  which  the  manipM* 
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tnrers  coold  aoeompllsh  their  porpoee. 
The  firm  did  Iti  work  well.  The  news¬ 
papers  thronghont  the  country  were 
flooded  with  news  Items,  and  Inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  first  national  school  band 
eontest  erer  held,  the  papers  were  glad 
to  proTlde  liberal  space  for  it  As  far 
M  the  actual  participation  was  con- 
eemed  it  was  less  successful,  for  this 
bad  been  a  secondary  consideration. 
Although  thirty-five  bands  were  ea> 
tered,  only  twenty-five  actually  showed 
ap.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  spec¬ 
tacular  affair.  The  late  W.  H.  Santel- 
man,  Director  of  the  far-famed  Ma¬ 
rine  Band  of  Washington,  was  secured 
as  Judge,  and  the  school  band  parade 
on  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  tens  of  thousands  who 
lined  the  streets.  A  thousand  dollar 
prise  was  given  the  winner  in  each 
class,  with  smaller  money  awards  for 
second  and  third  place.  The  writer, 
u  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  was  asked 
to  present  the  prises,  Later  he  was 
requested  by  the  president  of  the  Band 
Instrument  Manufacturers  Association 
to  ascertain,  as  a  disinterested  party, 
the  reaction  of  the  participating  band 
directors.  Their  comment  was  favor¬ 
able,  as  far  as  the  stimulation  of  in- 


kM  m  Chicago  im,  1923,  Wimmi^  hM  school  baadt  m  this  comtou  wore, 
in  cedar:  Foatoria,  Ohio;  Harrisom  Tack,  Chicago;  CommeU  BSu§$,  Iowa; 
nyda  Park,  Chicago.  On  accotau  of  dooamu  of  mtoHdmg,  tka  foUowmg 
high  mkool  hamdt  ware  awarded  3100  aads:  RoMo^  IIL;  Richland 
Center,  Wiaconsm;  Attaghany,  Pkt^urgh,  Panntrlvania;  LouiaviOa,  Ken- 
Caatla,  Indiana;  Eatanon,  Gary,  Indiana;  Control,  Evana- 
villa,  Indiana;  East  Chicago,  Indiana;  Cadar  Rapidt,  Iowa,  and  Paw  Paw, 
Midugan.  Winning  grade  school  bands  were;  Joliat,  Ittinoia;  Thorn¬ 
ton  Township  Grammar  Sdtool,  Harvay,  Illinois;  Emsarson  Credo  Sdtool, 
Gary,  Indiana;  Glanseood  School  for  Boys,  Glanwood,  Illinois 


terest  was  concerned,  but  it  was  only 
natural  that  there  should  be  some 
complaint  in  regard  to  the  handling  of 
the  contest,  for  it  had  been  run  solely 
from  the  publicity  viewpoint. 

The  writer  was  then  asked  whether 
the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Music  would  be  willing  to 
sponsor  this  contest  if  the  Band  In¬ 
strument  Manufacturers  would  supply 
the  funds.  This  he  agreed  to  do  if  he 
were  given  full  Jurisdiction  and  could 
run  it  strictly  along  educational  lines, 
uninfiuenced  by  commercial  considera¬ 
tions.  Knowing  that  the  proi>er  people 
to  handle  a  school  project  would  be 
the  school  educators  themselves,  he 
offered  to  place  the  school  band  con¬ 
test  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs  of  the  Music 
Supervisors  National  Conference,  the 
national  association  of  public  school 
music  supervisors. 

At  first  there  was  some  hesitancy 
about  accepting  the  responsibility,  the 
Committee  fearing  that  conditions 


would  be  imposed  and  that  it  might 
in  some  way  become  involved  in  com¬ 
mercialism.  The  proposition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Instrumental  Committee 
in  a  frank,  clear-cut  way.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  1923  national  school 
band  contest  had  been  run,  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  same  auspices,  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  run  for  publicity  pur¬ 
poses,  with  a  view  to  commercial 
benefit.  But  this  very  fact  strength¬ 
ened  the  argument  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  schools  if  it  were 
to  be  run  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools  and  by  school  people,  who, 
naturally,  were  best  qualified  to  under¬ 
stand  educational  values  and  the  needs 
of  the  schools.  The  arrangement  was 
loglcaL  The  Instrumental  Committee, 
composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  people 
in  the  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference,  had  the  brains  and  the 
knowledge  with  which  to  develop  the 
school  band  so  it  would  render  an  edu¬ 
cational  service;  but  they  had  no 
(Contiiracd  on  page  38) 


Hara  it  the  First  school  band  on 
record.  It  it  the  Farm  and  Trades 
School  Band  of  Boston  Harbor  and 
was  organised  ’toay  back  in  1858. 
How  do  you  like  those  instru¬ 
ments? 
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We  Summer 

at  Gamp 


I  BELIEVE  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Musician  to 
leam  something  concerning  the 
yoongest  hand  camp, — “The  Ohio,” — 
which  closed  its  first  term  of  8  weeks 
at  Cedar  Point  August  SI.  Orer  80 
boys  and  girls  from  widely  separated 
Ohio  communities  plus  a  few  from 
PennsylTania,  Michigan  and  Kentucky 
helped  to  make  the  first  year  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one. 

Since  it  will  be  some  time  before 
direct  appeals  will  be  made  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Tarious  summer  hand 
camps  fbr  1833,  I  am  expecting  the 
detailed  account  of  our  experiences  to 
be  a  boost  for  the  hand  camp  idea 
rather  than ’for  any  particular  camp. 
For  we  hare  much  in  common  with 
other  camps  and  we  admit  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  adrantages  offered  by  these 
older  camps  which  boast  of  longer  his¬ 
tories  and  more  extensixe  traditions. 

Bat  after  one  season  in  the  field  1 
am  a  confirmed  belierer  in  the  adxan- 
tages  of  summer  camps  for  hoys  and 

By  Pete 


girls,  and  hope  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  every  boy  and  girl  may  in 
some  way  enjoy  the  benefits  derived 
from  getting  away  from  the  common¬ 
place  surroundings  of  every  day  life 
and  the  familiar  year  round  noises, 
to  commune  with  nature,  to  swim,  fish, 
hunt  for  shells  and  iday  games  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  the  way  we  used  to  do 
before  the  days  of  over  crowded 
streets  and  forty  foot  lots. 

And  then  what  a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  put  all  on  your  own,  and 
not  have  mother  tell  yon  the  proper 
reaction  for  each  of  the  thousands  of 
situations  with  which  a  hoy  or  a  girl 
is  continually  confronted.  Parents 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  a 
youngster  enjoys  camping  with  the 
same  people  he  lives  with  year  in  and 
year  out.  If  they  would  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  they  would  readily 
realise  that  what  the  child  needs  is 
a  vacation  from  the  parents,  and  what 
the  mother  needs  is  the  relief  that 
comes  from  taming  all  of  her  many 
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worries  about  her  boy  or  girl  over  to 
competent  hands  for  the  two  summtf 
months. 

But  a  mere  program  of  recreatiou 
is  insufficient.  It  trains  the  child  to  bo 
laxy,  selfish  and  useless.  There  mwt 
be  an  educational  objective  skilfsBf 
booked  up  with  it  in  a  manner  sonw- 
what  similar  to  that  in  which  ov 
mothers  used  to  give  us  pills  covsnl 
up  in  a  qioonrul  of  apple  sauce.  No 
objective  has  the  allurement  found  is 
learning  to  play  upon  a  band  or  or 
chestral  instrument  And  none  cos 
have  more  lasting  beneficial  resnlla 
The  satisfaction  gained  from  prodfo' 
ing,  along  with  others,  music  whkfi 
entertains  thousands  people,  tsr 
nishes  the  youngster  with  a  thrB 
which  would  be  difficult  to  duplieill 
in  any  other  field.  And  the  long  IM 
of  former  high  school  band  membM 
who  are  now  filling  responsible  por¬ 
tions  furnishes  an  incentive  to  tbt 
imaginative  mind  of  the  boy  or  sU 
to  practice  faithfully  for  hours  at  i 
time. 

C  O  r  Itl  i  C  k 


The  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  Band  Camp  had  its  first  season  this  past  summer.  And  it  surely  seas  a  successful  onel 
Four  states — Kentucky,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and,  of  course,  the  home  state,  Ohio — were  represented  in  the 
student  body  of  eighty  schoid  musicians.  Start  saving  your  pennies  now  so  that  you  may  attend  a  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  camp  this  coming  summer 


I  also  hope  that  more  boys  and  girls 
as  well  as  more  parents  will  be  led  to 
consider  early  the  idea  of  Summer 
Band  Camp,  because  it  is  something 
which  cannot  usually  be  decided  upon 
at  the  last  minute,  but  if  planned  for 
early  enough  can  be  handled  by  a 
family  of  average  financial  circum¬ 
stances  quite  conveniently. 

In  organizing  a  successful  band 
camp  there  are  certain  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  without  which  failure  is 
certain.  There  must  be  (1)  suitable 
location,  (2)  comfortable  and  conveni¬ 
ent  housing,  (3)  proper  food  attrac¬ 
tively  served,  (4)  outstanding  physical 
■arronndings  and  recreational  advan¬ 
tages,  (6)  a  faculty  composed  of  mu¬ 
sicians  who  are  also  teachers. 

The  location  of  Cedar  Point  is  most 
convenient.  It  is  but  a  two  hour  motor 
trip  from  Cleveland  or  Detroit,  permit¬ 
ting  frequent  visits  from  parents  and 
friends.  It  is  also  equally  accessible 
by  trolley,  steamboat,  railroad,  coach 
or  airplane.  But  above  all  Cedar  Point 
is  beautiful.  Six  hundred  acres  of  vir¬ 
gin  forest  furnish  a  background  for 
the  Camp  home, — the  Cedars  Hotel. 
Artificial  lagoons  for  canoeing  and 
rowing  add  to  the  natural  beauty  and 
everywhere  may  be  seen  grassy  lawns 
bordered  with  selected  shrubbery  and 
lower  gardens. 

At  the  outset  we  decided  that  the 
camp  would  either  succeed  or  fail  on 
the  method  by  which  we  administered 
discipline.  No  matter  how  unwelcome 
H  was  to  a  few  who  had  not  met  with 
much  at  home,  we  were  certain  that 


the  parents  would  back  our  efforts  to 
conduct  a  camp  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  would  be  able  to  return  their  boys 
and  girls  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks 
with  the  assurance  that  no  evil  in- 
fiuence  had  been  allowed  to  filter  in. 
Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  were 
placed  under  our  guidance  for  the 
summer,  had  nevei;  been  away  from 
home  over  night. 

And  so  confronted  with  some  little 
grumbling  at  the  outset,  we  wavered 
not  one  iota  from  what  we  decided 
upon  as  the  minimum  regulation  for 
safety,  until  we  bid  goodbye  to  our 
young  friends  on  that  last  memorable 
day,  when  many  of  them  brushed  aside 
a  regretful  tear. 

Many  people  asked  us,  “How  much 
of  the  time  of  the  boys  and  girls  is 
spent  over  at  the  Amusement  Park?’’ 
To  this  we  could  proudly  and  honestly 
reply,  “Not  one  minute.’’  Our  program 
embraced  24  hours  of  supervised  ac¬ 
tivity  and  sleep,  for  when  the  faculty 
“turned  in,’’  a  reliable  night  man  took 
charge.  We  insisted  upon  knowing 
where  every  member  was  every  min¬ 
ute,  and  the  plan  worked  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  for  after  a  few  days  the  members 
who  were  of  high  caliber  readily  ad¬ 
justed  themselves  to  our  program  and 
were  delighted  to  carry  it  out.  And 
what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  assure* 
the  parents  of  the  complete  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  their  sons  and  daughters! 

Of  course,  no  two  band  camps 
should  be  alike.  Variety  is  the  spice 
of  life.  Ours  is  only  one  of  many,  and 


is  not  planned  after  any  other.  We 
have  a  few  pet  ideas  gained  from  a 
life  time  of  teaching  experience  which 
it  gives  us  joy  to  put  into  practice. 
Ehreryone  must  carry  on  in  his  own 
way  and  after  all,  perhaps  results  are 
a  pretty  accurate  Index  of  how  good 
your  Ideas  of  instruction  are.  And  by 
the  same  token  we  would  not  have 
much  respect  for  any  other  band  camp 
that  did  not  possess  certain  marks  of 
a  distinct  individuality  all  its  own. 
Pupils,  too,  have  different  notions  in 
regard  to  camps  and  what  a  fine  thing 
it  is!  For  they  will  select  the  camp 
whose  location,  conveniences,  faculty, 
tuition,  etc.  most  appeal  to  them.  And 
in  this  way  each  camp  is  patronized. 

One  of  our  hobbies  is  a  completely 
diversified  program — ^no  tiresome,  long 
drawn  out  rehearsals.  One  hour  is  our 
limit.  If  we  do  not  accomplish  what 
we  desire  in  one  of  these  short  snappy 
rehearsals  we  wait  until  the  next  one. 

In  other  words,  performance  by  the 
group  Is  not  placed  ahead  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare.  When  someone  says 
to  you,  “Look  what  I  got,’’  your  silent 
or  spoken  reaction  is,  “What  did  you 
pay  for  it?”  The  performance  of  a 
symphony  gained  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual’s  well-being  is  exploita¬ 
tion,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  educa¬ 
tion.  After  all,  the  few  summers  that 
an  individual  is  young  owe  him  some 
of  the  joys  of  the  out-of-doors,  so  we 
found  the  mixed  program — one  hour 
of  rehearsal,  ensemble  or  individual 
practice  interspersed  with  one  hour  oi 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  Whole 
Secret  of 

Tone 

By  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen 


A  GOOD  tone  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  loud  tone;  it  does  not 
mean  a  soft  tone;  it  does  not 
mean  a  medium  loud  or  soft  t<Hie.  It 
does,  however,  mean  a  tone  that  has 
quality  in  it.  By  quality,  we  infer  ex- 
pressicm.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of 
tone.  A  tone  may  be  tr^e  forte  and 
be  open  and  blatant  and  pushed  out  of 
an  instrument  without  a  thought  bdtind 
it  except  to  make  a  noise.  Such  a  tone 
is  disagreeable  to  the  listener  as  well  as' 
the  performer.  It  is  only  an  impersonal 
representation  of  the  music,  and,  as  such, 
should  be  avoided.  There  is  no  excuse 
fm*  it  for  the  composer  never  intended 
his  music  to  contain  any  such  tones. 

Take  for  instance  the  tuba,  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  notoriously  in  the  class  of 
tonal  malefactors  m  sound  emission. 
The  quality  of  the  tone  fitMn  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  this  sort  can  be  made  as  inter¬ 
esting  and  unobtrusive  to  the  listener  as 
that  of  the  French  horn  or  any  other 
brass  voice.  To  be  sure,  the  mcxnent 
the  tuba  begins  there  must  be  a  stir  in 
the  atmos{diere,  out  these  vibratory 
waves  can  be  made  personal  attributes 
of  the  performer.  He  can  tenq;)er  the 
emission  by  infusing  his  tonal  identity 
into  the  sound.  He  must  fed  the  tone 
and  endeavor  to  add  some  of  his  own 
physical  vibrations  along  the  pure  me¬ 
chanical  vibrations  of  the  brass  voice. 
Tile  more  he  is  aUe  to  do  this,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  be  the  results  in  the  way  of  a 
beautiful  quality  of  sound. 

If  one  will  listen  attentivdy  to  a  vio¬ 
linist  in  performance,  he  will  note  the 
change  in  the  qiadity  of  tone  the  mo¬ 
ment  one  of  the  open  strings  is  sounded. 
It  will  give  off  an  mitirdy  different  im¬ 
pression  than  do  the  tones  in  which  the 
player  ines  his  finger  to  produce  the 


pitqicr  pitch.  Why?  Because  there  is 
no  personal  contact  in  the  tone  of  an 
(^len  string.  It  is  a  bare  mechanical  vi¬ 
bration.  For  this  reason  a  good  violin¬ 
ist  will  never  play  open  string  for  a  sus¬ 
tained  tone,  and  only  will  employ  open 
strings  for  fast  passage  tones  in  scales 
and  arpeggios  or  for  douUe,  trii^e  or 
quadruf^e  stops. 

Tone  is  the  greatest  element  in  musi¬ 
cal  accomplishment.  It  should  be 
studied  and  practiced  more  assiduously 
than  any  other  factor  in  instrumental 
education.  Technic  without  tone  is  the 
barest  of  accom|Mishments,  musically 
^)eaking,  for  we  have  gotten  beyond 
the  era  where  “fast  and  loud”  mean 
anything.  The  conductor  who  engages 
performers  for  his  orchestra  is  not  a  bit 
interested  in  the  velocity  of  the  per¬ 
former  who  is  trying  out,  but  in  his 
tone.  He  is  expected  to  exhibit  suflkient 
techiUc,  which  is  m(Me  or  less  a  matter 
of  application  and  hours  of  study,  but 
that  for  which  the  cmiductor  seeks  in 
the  pniormer  is  a  beautiful,  expressive, 
warm  tone — one  that  will  help  in  the 
general  ensemble  of  the  band  and  that 
will  mean  more  to  the  listener  than  just 
a  mere  pitched  sound. 

In  the  jaxa  band  the  “hot”  violinist  or 
“hot”  sax  player  or  trumpeter  or  trom¬ 
bonist  are  not  loud  layers,  but  they  are 
the  perftxmers  who  get  tones  out  of 
their  instruments,  that  stir  the  listeners 
and  make  them  want  more,  listen  to 
the  successful  military  band.  You  will 
not  hear  a  sin^  Uatant,  raw,  empty 
tone — nor  will  you  hear  a  loud  “imper¬ 
sonal”  t(me,  for  each  member  of  that 
band  has  been  chosen  for  his  ability  in 
refined  tonal  emissim.  Then  consider 
the  symphony  orchestra  and  its  won¬ 
derful  aggregation  of  performers.  The 


great  thing  that  these  players  strive  for 
is  tone  that  fits  the  interpretation  of 
the  muuc  being  perframed.  This  con¬ 
certed  tone,  of  necessity,  must  be  at 
times  as  li^  as  a  floating  feather,  and 
again  as  loud  as  it  is  possiUe  to  makt 
it,  but  it  is  never  a  distressing,  ribald 
cacophony  that  distresses  and  insults 
the  ear. 

How  does  the  concert  artist,  violinist, 
pianist,  cellist  or  singer,  retain  his  hold 
upon  the  concert-going  public  and  re¬ 
turn  year  after  year  to  play  for  packed 
houses?  Is  it  because  be  is  a  great 
technician?  Yes,  but  {xincipaUy  b^ 
cause  he  is  a  master  of  tonal  coloriag. 
He  must  be  a  master-craftsman,  but, 
above  all,  be  must  be  an  artist  in  tooil 
interpretaticm  to  the  extent  that  technic 
is  merely  a  vehicle  upon  which  to  ex¬ 
ploit  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is— 
an  expounder  of  the  profound,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  sou^t-after,  the  soul  of  music, 
tone. 

Ko  matter  how  modest  you  are  in  I^ 
gard  to  your  instrumental  study  or  hou 
advanced  you  may  be,  the  one  tlun| 
that  should  be  uppermost  in  3rour  con¬ 
sciousness  is  your  tonal  delivery.  Stu^ 
this  with  microsco{HC  intentness.  Lists 
to  yourself.  Be  your  own  critic.  Set  a 
standard  as  hi|^  as  you  are  capaUe  of 
comprehending  and  then  try  to  work  bt- 
yond  it.  Keep  your  ears  open  for  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  offerings  of  all  the  fine  and 
successful  performers  upon  the  instru¬ 
ment  you  are  studying.  Do  not  be 
backward  about  learning  from  the  a* 
perience  of  others  or  about  assimilatiil 
points  that  will  aswt  in  your  own  ef- 
f<Hts.  If  you  would  live  your  mu* 
and  have  others  live  it  with  you,  the 
food  that  is  served  must  be  life-gWiil 
sustaining,  musical  bread  and,  witho# 
a  doubt,  the  staff  of  musical  life  is  toM 
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How  to  Man 


your  Brass 

1,  Breathing 

•  •  • 

2,  Lip  Formation 

•  •  • 

3,  Position  of  Tongue 

•  •  • 

4,  Position  of  Mouth  Piece 

•  •  • 

5,  Method  of  Practicing 


By  William  F.  Vesely  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


1.  Bnathing. 

Brery  beginning  student  should  be 
taught  correct  breathing.  A  tone  is 
produced  by  breath  passing  through 
the  lips  and  causing  them  to  vibrate. 
These  vibrations  are  carried  into  the 
iustrument,  out  through  the  bell,  and 
the  tone  is  perfected.  With  the  vocal¬ 
ist  we  have  breath  and  vocal  chords, 
and  with  the  instrumentalist  we  have 
breath  and  lips.  Both  must  learn  to 
render  long  solo  passages  without  any 
apparent  exertion.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  good  breath  control. 
Ihe  student  should  be  taught  to  use 
the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs,  as  well 
u  the  upper  lobes,  and  at  the  first 
sign  of  breath  inhaled  one  should  no¬ 
tice  the  lower  lobes  filling  by  placing 
the  hand  Just  above  the  hips  and  be¬ 
low  the  lower  ribs  where  the  muscles 
of  the  diaphragm  move  the  very  in¬ 
stant  inhaling  begins.  When  the  lower 
lobes  are  filled,  one  fills  the  upper 
lobes  and  the  full  lung  capacity  is 
utilised.  Breathing  exercises  should 
be  constantly  practiced,  such  as  inhal- 
iug  the  breath  quickly  and  expelling 
■lo^y,  and  inhaling  slowly  and  ex¬ 
haling  quickly.  Any  form  of  exercise 
vhich  strengthens  the  lungs  and  gives 
them  perfect  control  of  inhaling,  re- 
t*iulng  and  exhaling  the  breath,  will 


insure  advancement  to  a  student  Too 
much  emphasis  can  never  be  laid  on 
the  breath,  for  what  the  bow  is  to 
the  violin  the  breath  is  to  the  player 
of  a  wind  instrument. 

2.  Lip  FormatioH. 

wiiat  the  strings  are  to  the  violin, 
lips  are  to  the'brass  man.  Poor  strings 
develop  poor  tone  and  poorly  devel¬ 
oped  lips  produce  the  same  effect. 
Qood  strings  may  be  purchased,  but 
good  lips  must  be  developed. 

The  lips  must  be  placed  in  a  natural 
position.  Speaking  the  letter  “m,”  as 
when  humming,  gives  such  position' 
to  the  lips  that  when  the  breath 
passes  through  them  both  lips  vibrate. 
Many  fine  teachers  teach  lip  vibration 
or  the  bussing  sound  which  the  lips 
make,  then  apply  it  Just  to  the  mouth¬ 
piece  and  finally  to  the  instrument. 
All  practicing  should  be  done  softly, 
at  no  time  forcing  the  tone  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  nerves  of  the  lips  and  the 
fine  muscles  which  the  lips  contain. 
Overblowing  gives  the  same  results  to 
the  brass  man  that  the  vocalist  would 
expect  if  he  confined  his  daily  practice 
to  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Elncourage  long  holding  tones,  start¬ 
ing  very  softly  and  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume,  although  never  to  the 
straining  point.  Then  decrease  the 


volume,  finishing  by  holding  a  tone 
very  softly  and  as  long  as  possible 
with  a  good  tone  quality. 

3.  Poiition  of  the  Tongue. 

The  following  three  methods  are 
used  extensively  by  many  noted  per¬ 
formers: 

1.  Place  the  tongue  between,  but 
not  through,  the  lips. 

2.  Place  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth. 

3.  Tongue  directly  from  the  roof  of 
the  mouth. 

Personally  I  advise  the  latter 
method,  for  in  this  position  there  is 
greater  relaxation  of  the  tongue  and 
greater  ease  for  the  duties  it  must  per¬ 
form.  The  muscles  of  the  tongue 
must  be  trained  to  flexibility.  The 
tongue  performs  the  same  duty  that 
a  valve  does  to  a  water  tkucet.  It  Is 
the  valve  of  the  breath.  The  instant 
the  tongue  drops  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  the  breath  must  start  its  Jour¬ 
ney  through  the  lips  and  through  the 
instrument.  At  the  release  of  the 
tone,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  tone  is  not  finished  with  a  con¬ 
sonant.  as  “tut,"  but  with  a  vowel, 
as  “ah.” 

4.  Position  of  the  Mouthpiece. 

Many  positions  of  the  monthidece 
(Cootiaiied  on  pag*  34) 
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W.  W.  Wagner’s 

November  Talk  with 

Trumpeters 


Not  80  many  years  ago  musi- 
slcians  conld  be  identified  by 
their  hair.  Leonine  pompa¬ 
dours  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  musician’s  equipment.  Just 
why,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Some 
one  started  it  and  the  rabble  of  imi¬ 
tators  followed.  But  it  did  have  one 
redeeming  rirtue — you  knew  that  a 
man  was  a  musician  by  his  long  hair, 
and  too  frequenUy  that  was  the  only 
way  it  could  be  discovered. 


Being  a  musician  is  something  to 
be  proud  of,  because  it  means  that  you 
have  sufficient  intelligence  to  like  the 
finer  things  of  life,  and  energy  and 
ambition  enough  to  learn  to  perform 
on  some  musical  instrument.  But  are 
yon  worthy  of  the  name?  Do  yon 
hold  musicianship  in  high  esteem,  al¬ 
ways  making  an  effort  to  improve 
your  mechanical  ability  and  your  men¬ 
tal  appreciation?  Or  are  you  content 
to  plod  indifferently  along,  making  er¬ 


rors  and  being  no  particular  musicg|l 
asset  to  your  band  or  orchestra?  While 
the  long  hair  has  almost  disappeared*: 
too  often  we  can  not  identify  a  musi¬ 
cian  by  tbe  alleged  music  which  hs 
produ<^.  , 

We  admit  that  we  cannot  a'l  bs 
great  artists  or  play  certain  tricky 
and  difficult  solos  with  the  same  grace 
and  skill  as  a  famous  soloist.  Pe^ 
haps,  to  reach  those  dixxy  heights  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  divine  spark  of  genlue 
that  only  a  few  possess.  Tet  there  ie 
no  excuse  for  any  •  person  who  has 
temerity  enough  to  call  himself  a 
musician  to  deliberately  disgrace  the 
name.  Everything  you  play  should  be 
done  with  extreme  care  to  interpret 
correctly,  to  keep  your  tone  warm  aad 
resonant,  and  to  avoid  carelessly  miss¬ 
ing  certain  notes  which  you  have  no 
business  to  miss.  I  am  not  referriag 
to  difficu't  solos,  band  or  orchestn 
music,  but  to  those  things  which  yoe 
feel  you  are  capable  of  playing,  evea 
to  the  most  simple  melody. 

I  remember  a  young  man  wbe 
wanted  to  play  the  “Holy  City”  as  s 
solo  in  his  church,  and  he  asked  me 
to  listen  to  him  play  it  a  few  dayi 
before  his  performance.  The  number 
is  familiar  to  almost  everyone  and 
offers  a  rare  opportunity  to  the  player 
to  enchant  his  audience  with  toial 
beauty.  Yet  the  way  this  young  mas 
played  conjured  in  my  mind  the  pio 
ture  of  a  little  rabbit  hopping  ai» 
less^y  along  with  nothing  in  partkw 
lar  on  his  mind.  Do  yon  recall  tbe 
first  few  measures  of  this  melody? 
Alright,  then  picture  to  yourself  bo* 
it  sounded  when  each  note  wer 
sharply  articulated,  almost  staceal^ 
(Continiicd  ob  page  40) 


Tnimp^ting  their  way  to  feme  and 
fortune  i$  the  Lit^  Rock,  Ar* 
kemees.  Bend  Trumpet  Trio  mode 
up  of  (left  to  right)  WiUerd  Lane,  r 
Charles  Hendricks,  and  Ashley 
Coffmen 


First  homort  toemt  to  tho  Crato,  No- 
brmaka.  High  School  WooAoiiid 
EnsowMo  in  both  tho  1932  Diatriet 
mmd  Stoto  Music  Comtesta 


By 

J.  Leon  Ruddick 

Suporviaor  of  InstrumeiUol  Music, 
Board  of  Education,  Cltvokmd 


The  Ensemble 


SCHOOL  bands  and  orchestras 
have  reached  a  high  stage  of 
development  In  recent  years, 
With  constant  growth  toward  larger 
and  better  organizations.  In  some 
instances,  if  we  listen  to  our  beloved 
critics,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
“larger”  instead  of  “better.”  With 
adequate  funds  at  one’s  disposal,  there 
is  a  natural  inclination  to  buy  new 
instruments  and  to  expand  our  organi¬ 
sations,  with  the  confidence  that  ade¬ 
quate  equipment  will  be  a  great  aid  in 
our  musical  development.  This  is 
true,  but  how  far  can  we  go?  A 
band  or  orchestra  with  complete  in¬ 
strumentation  and  with  ample  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  secondary  organization 
provides  a  rich  experience  for  the 
player/— rich  in  tonal  coloring,  rich  in 
dynamic  possibilities,  rich  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  large  numbers  of  kin¬ 
dred  spirits.  There  is  a  substantial 
return  in  musicianship  to  repay  the 
Individual  and  the  school  for  the  effort 
and  the  expenditure. 

Usually  the  musical  experience 
afforded  by  the  large  organization  is 
rather  more  general  than  specific. 
With  two  to  thirty  players  on  a  part, 
it  is  easy  to  ride  along  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave,  each  one  carrying  enough 
responsibility  to  avoid  spoiling  the 
mieral  effect  And  it  is  surprising 
what  a  good  “general  effect”  can  be 
obtained  from  a  group  of  mediocre 
players  under  the  skilled  conductor. 
Just  look  around  you  at  rehearsal,  my 
Joung  friends,  to  see  how  many  of 
four  colleagues  are  carrying  the  real 


burden  of  the  part.  Are  you  one  of 
the  few? 

In  the  small  ensemble  where  there 
is  only  one  player  on  a  part,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  undivided.  Tou  must 
carry  your  share  of  the  productive 
effort.  Tour  musicianship  is  put  to  a 
test.  It  is  brought  out  in  the  open 
for  a  true  evaluation.  Pitch  discrimi¬ 
nation,  chord  balance,  phrasing,  tone 
quality,  attack  and  release, — all  come 
in  for  a  thorough  checking  when  you 
play  in  the  small  group  with  no  one 
to  help  you  along. 

Chamber  music,  in  the  past,  has 
been  reserved  for  the  advanced  pupil 
and  the  artist,  because  its  demands 
are  so  great.  The  rounded  musician- 
ship  required  has  been  a  barrier  to 
the  average  student  But  the  picture 
is  changing,  with  the  increasing  pub¬ 
lication  of  ensemble  music  requiring 
less  technical  skill.  Much  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  retains  the  same  musical  value 
and  offers  even  greater  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  develop  his  musi¬ 
cianship.  Instead  of  waiting  until  we 
have  reached  a  high  level  of  attain¬ 
ment  through  arduous  drill,  we  can 
now  enter  the  restricted  field  early 
and  promote  our  musical  growth  with 
more  rapidity  and  efficiency. 

Aside  from  the  unexcelled  artistic 
possibilities  afforded  by  the  string 
trio,  quartet  or  quintet,  or  the  wood¬ 
wind  and  the  brass  ensemble,  there 
is  the  generally  recognised  recrea¬ 
tional  value.  How  easy  it  is  to  gather 
together  three  to  eight  players  for  an 
evening  or  afternoon  of  pleasure  with 


the  master  composer, — to  delve  into 
the  finer  realms  of  music  and  bring 
back  a  more  sensitive  appreciation  of 
our  art.  Musicianship  which  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  finest  of  pitch  inflections, 
rhythmic  and  tonal  balance,  harmonic 
and  tonal  coloring,  ensemble  feeling, 
phrase  and  dynamic  values,  homo- 
phonic  and  polyphonic  style,  form  and 
structure,  is  in  reality  broad  musician- 
ship  which  maintains  a  complete  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  intellectual  and  sen¬ 
suous  reactions  to  music. 

Can  we  picture  a  high  school  where 
every  member  of  the  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  is  playing  in  a  small  ensemble  of 
some  type?  It  might  be  worth  a 
period  a  week  withdravm  from  the 
regular  rehearsal  time,  to  forward  the 
real  growth  in  musicianship  which  is 
to  be  gained  by  exposing  all  members 
of  the  organization  to  the  stimulation 
of  playing  thie  most  exacting  type  of 
music.  “EIxacting”  not  in  the  sense 
of  great  technical  difficulty,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  player  is  constantly  apparent,  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  coach. 

We  must  select  material  with  care. 
Transcriptions,  carefully  made,  often 
serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  field,  but  the  final  goal  should  be 
the  playing  of  originals  by  all  of  the 
established  combinations,  such  as  the 
piano  trio,  string  quartet  and  quintet, 
the  French  type  woodwind  quintet 
(FI.  Ob.  Cl.  Hn.  A  Ban.),  and  the  horn 
quartet.  There  are,  of  course,  a  lesser 
number  of  compositions  for  various  in- 
(CoDtinoed  on  psic  32) 
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Proposed  Constitution 


1 


and  By-Laws  of  the 


I 

National  School  Band  Ass  n 


r&e  following  propoaod  constitution  mnd  by-lmtm  roprosont  thm  o§orU  of  tho  ofieen  of  tike  Nmtionml 
School  Bond  Association  to  carry  out  tka  imatruetions  of  tha  Natiossal  Band  CUnie  to  draft  a  sat  of 
dafa^a^  undarstandabla,  and  wcalsabla  ndas  for  carrying  on  tha  aavaral  actMtias  of  tha  organization 
undar  tha  maw  working  conditions. 

Thay  ara  tha  rasidt  of  numy  co^arancat  of  tha  officars  of  tha  National  School  Band  Association, 
tha  National  Sdsool  Orckastra  Association,  tha  Comsmittaa  on  Instrumantal  Affairs,  of  tha  Music  Super¬ 
visors  National  Confaranca,  and  a  joint  msaating  of  all  thraa,  Sahara  tha  most  cordial  relations  ware 
imrfimtri 

f  haUava  that  tha  ganaral  assantials  ara  all  covered,  as  soaU  as  most  details,  except  those  contest 
rules  sahich  must  be  parfactad  by  tha  cosstast  committaa  of  aach  organisation  for  their  raspactiva  con¬ 
tests.  Tha  plan  is  equally  saM  adapted  to  both  orchestra  and  band  actMtias. 

Tha  cooperation  saas  gwan  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  ButtarfMd,  President,  and  Mr.  Clifford  Buttalr 

asms,  Esaeutiva  Secretary  of  tha  Musie  Supervisors  NationM  Confaranca;  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Gan 
artd  Chairasan  of  tha  Committaa  on  Instrumental  Affairs,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Harding,  dtturman  of  tha  Band 
Section  of  tha  Committaa  on  Instrumental  Affairs,  as  aaall  as  by  all  offtcars  of  bods  Associations. 

Tha  constitution  and  by  laws  msut  ba  adopt^  in  their  final  form  by  the  Band  Association  at  tha 
National  Clinic  whkk  wiB  ba  held  at  tha  University  of  lUinoit  in  January.  This  dinic  should  ba  at¬ 
tended  by  all  band  directors  and  as  stall,  by  as  many  orchestra  directors  as  possible.  • 

A.  R.  McAllister,  Prandant. 


Axncm  I — Namk 

The  name  ot  this  organisation  shall  he 
*7>latlonal  School  Band  Association.” 

AsncLB  II — PuaroSK 

A.  To  foster  and  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  school  bands,  and  the  de- 
Telopment  and  Improrement  of  band 
mnalc  In  the  schools. 

B.  To  encourage  good  fellowship  and 
sportsmanship  between  member  bcuids 
throngh  the  promotlm  ot  contest  ae- 
tlTitles. 

C.  To  bring  before  edncatlonal  au¬ 
thorities  the  work  ot  the  Association 
In  order  that  It  shall  gain  greater 
reeognltlom 

D.  To  deTelop  a  nnlt  In  each  com¬ 
munity  which  shall  serre  as  a  Tltal 
force  In  bringing  the  people  Into  closer 
r^tlonshlp  with  the  schools  of  the 
nation. 

Asneu  III — Mnnwranr 
Sac.  L  Actlwe — ^Any  school  band  In 
the  United  States  or  Its  Territories,  of 
or  below  hii^  school  rank,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  current  dues  ot  |S.OO  per  year. 
Is  tflglble  to  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ctarion 

Sac.  t.  Aasodata — ^Any  persons  Inter¬ 
ested  la  the  devek^ment  of  school 
bands  any  be  deeted  associate  m«n- 


bers  by  the  ezecutlre  committee  upon 
pasrment  of  a  subscription  of  not  lees 
than  126.00. 

Sac.  3.  ESach  school  or  indiridual  be¬ 
coming  an  actlre  or  associate  member 
shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  duly 
signed  by  the  secretary. 

Asncix  IV — OmcBs 
Sac.  1.  BxecutlTe  Committee  —  The 
conduct  of  this  Association  shall  be 
in  the  hands  of  an  EzecutlTe  Commit¬ 
tee  to  be  composed  of: 

A.  The  offleers  of  the  Association. 

B.  Fire  directors  choeen  at  large,  all 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Sea  2.  President. 

Sac.  2.  First  Vice  President. 

Sac.  4.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Asneu  V — HsunHos 
Sac.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  shall  be  held  during  the 
week  of  the  National  Band  Clinic, 
held  at  Urbana  In  January  of  each 
year. 

Saa  2.  Special  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  secretary,  upon  order  of 
the  president,  upon  written  notlfica- 
tton  of  sadi  meeting  to  an  members 
ten  days  preceding  the  meeting. 


Asneu  VI — LsoiSLAnoH 
Sac.  1.  The  leglslatlTe  powers  of  thh 
organisation  shaU  be  rislted  In  a  dele 
gate  assembly  held  In  connection  wUb 
the  National  Band  Clinic. 

Sac.  2.  Composition:  This  assemHF 
shall  be  composed  of  official  delegslH 
from  each  recognised  state  assoclatkA 
selected  by  such  state  associations  la 
a  manner  prorided  by  their  respae 
tire  constitutions. 

Sac.  2.  Number:  Each  state  shal 
be  allowed: 

t 

A.  One  delegate  for  erery  26  xomt 
bers  it  has  In  Its  state  associatli| 
or  major  portion  thereof. 

B.  Additional  delegatee  for  each  adl6 
tlonal  60  members  or  major  p<h1M| 
thereto. 

Note:  In  case  there  is  no  regnMf 
organised  state  band  association  ■ 
similar  organisation  In  a  giren  doth 
and  there  are  seho(ds  In  said  stab 
who  desire  to  participate  In  the  |ie 
gram  of  the  national  association,  At 
president  shall  appoint  official  i#  i 
gates  in  like  proportions  for  org* 
Ised  school  bands  within  such  stsM 
Sac.  4.  Powers:  This  delegate 
bly  shall  hsTe  power  to:  b 

A.  Elect  officers  and  members  if  th; 
exeentlTe  committee. 
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B.  Vote  on  poUeiee  proposed  by  the 
execntlTe  committee. 

C.  Propoee  legislation. 

AmCUC  VII —  AXDfDlCDfTS 

A.  Thls.constltntlon  may  be  amended 
at  any  regular  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  rote  of  the  official  delegatee 
present,  prorlded  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  shall  bare  been  submitted  to  the 
BxecutiTe  Committee  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  sncb  meeting. 

B.  This  constitution  may  temporarily 
be  amended  for  the  current  year  by  a 
referendum  rote  conducted  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

The  secretary  shall  submit  to  mem¬ 
bers  the  proposed  constitutional 
change  or  contemplated  action,  which 
when  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  making  returns  on  or  before 
the  time  limit  (fifteen  days  after 
mailing)  shall  automatically  be  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  constitution  for 
the  current  year. 

8uch  referendum  must  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  before  becoming 
permanently  a  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 


By-Laws 

Abticle  I — Dunis  Aitn  Powebs  or 
OmcEBs 

8isc.  1.  President. 

A.  Shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

B.  Shall  enforce  due  observance  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

C.  Shall  call  all  regular  and  special 
meetings  as  provided  in  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

D.  Shall  exercise  general  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the  affairs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

E.  Shall  appoint  all  committees  as 
provided  in  the  constitution  or  as  dele¬ 
gated  to.,  him  at  the  annual  meeting. 
P.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
decide  cases  of  emergency,  when  an 
immediate  decision  is  neceesary. 

Sec.  2.  Vice  President  (First  and  Sec¬ 
ond). 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vice  presi¬ 
dents  to  perform  all  the  duties,  of  the 
president  in  event  of  his  absence,  in- 
•bility,  disability,  or  resignation;  and 
to  assist  the  president. 

Sec.  2.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  secretary-treasurer  shall  keep  the 
official  records  of  the  Association,  con¬ 
duct  the  ‘'official  correspondence,  de¬ 
posit  all  funds  of  the  Association,  and 


pay  all  bills  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Asncu  II — ^Eixcnows 
See.  1.  Nominations. 

A.  Officers  shall  be  placed  in  nomina¬ 
tion  by  a  nominating  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  live  members  appointed  by 
the  Eixecutive  Committee  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  annual  meeting. 

B.  Further  nominations  shall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  floor. 

Sec.  2.  Elections. 

A.  Election  shall  be  by  ballot  and  a 
majority  vote  shall  elect. 

B.  Where  there  is  but  a  single  can¬ 
didate  for  office  the  rules  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  delegates  present,  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  or  some  one  else  designated  by 
the  president  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  for  such  candidate. 

Awncuc  III — Voting 
Sbc.  1.  Each  official  delegate  repre¬ 
senting  his  re8i>ective  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote.  A  band  director, 
music  supervisor,  principal,  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  other  delegate  authorised 
by  his  state  association  or  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association  may  repre¬ 
sent  his  state  as  a  delegate. 

Sec.  2.  Voting  shall  be  by  ballot, 
which  rule  may  be  suspended  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  delegates 
presmt. 

Ameue  IV — Tekms  of  Office 
The  secretary  -  treasurer  shall  be 
elected  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
All  other  officers  shall  be  elected  for 
a  period  of  one  year. 

Abticle  V — Compensation 
Sec.  1.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall 
be  allowed  compensation  for  clerical 
work  in  pursuance  of  his  office,  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sbc.  2.  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  allowed  actual 
traveling  expenses  while  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  authorized  meetings  of  the 
Committee. 

Sbc.  8.  Special  committees  may,  upon 
authorization  by  the  Ebiecutive  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  allowed  actual  traveling 
expenses. 

Article  VI — Vacancies 
Vacancies  among  officers  and  commit¬ 
tees  shall  be  fllled  by  the  president 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Such  appointees 
shall  hold  office  for  the  unexplred 
term  until  the  next  regular  election. 

Abticle  VII — Pownis  and  Duties  of 
EXBCTmVB  COMMITTBE 
Sec.  1.  To  interpret  the  constitution 
and  by-laws. 


Sbc.  2.  To  appoint  such  committees 
and  officials  as  may  be  provided  in  tbe 
constitution  or  delegated  to  them. 

Sbc.  3.  To  confirm  the  nominating 
committee. 

Sbc.  4.  To  arbitrate  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  members. 

Sbc.  5.  To  suspend  any  member  school 
for  refusal  4o  accept  the  awards  of 
the  Association.  Such  school  shall  be 
automatically  dropped  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  shall  not  be  reinstated 
until  its  application  is  approved  by 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  and  all  dues 
and  obligations  are  paid. 

Abticle  VIII — Quorum 
SfX}.  1.  Delegate  Assembly — A  quorum 
in  the  delegate  assembly  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  ten  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  not  less  than  flve  states. 

Sec.  2.  Executive  Committee  —  A 
Quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  flve  mem¬ 
bers. 

Article  IX — AsmssMENTS 
Sec.  1.  The  annual  dues  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  be  |5.00  per  school,  pay¬ 
able  to  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Sbc.  2.  Contest  registration  fees  for 
participation  in  national  contests  shall 
be  as  designated  by  the  contest  com¬ 
mittees. 

Abticlb  X — Contests 
Sec.  1.  This  organization  shall  spon¬ 
sor  a 

A.  Concert  contest 

B.  Solo  contest 

C.  Ehisemble  contest 

D.  Parade  contest 

E.  Marching  contest 

as  provided  under  tournament  rules 
and  regulations. 

Articie  XI — Committees 
Sec.  1.  Standing  Committees. 

A.  Contest  Committee:  All  contests 
sponsored  by  this  Association  shall  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  contest  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of: 

(1)  The  National  School  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Three  members  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

(2)  The  Music  Supervisors’  National 
Conference. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
strumental  Affairs. 

This  Committee  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors’  Na¬ 
tional  Conference. 

Sbc.  2.  Special  Committees:  Special 
committees  may  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  or  as-  delegated  or  elected 
by  the  Delegate  Assembly;  such  as 
Music  Committee,  etc. 

Abticlb  XII — Contest  Rules 
(PublUlicd  SiipplemenUfT) 


L  Richard  Bogans^  m  tubm  player  of 
Trtmton,  Miction,  U  mow  tm  hi$ 
fourth  your  with  both  baud  amd  or- 
ehmrtra.  Im  tho  orcboatrm  ho  ptoy* 
viotin  and  ttrimg  bow-  Im  19M  mo 
won  tocond  chcdr  m  tho  All  Stato  Or- 
chottra  and  in  1931,  firot  chair;  at 
Intorlothon  in  1931  ho  won  first  placo 
in  the  tuba  solo  contest,  the  first  solo 
contost  ho  over  entered;  in  the  spring 
of  1932  he  entered  the  National  Solo 
Contest  end  placed  in  the  second  di- 


2.  After  soinning  first  place  in  Clau 
A  for  the  past  three  years  in  the 
State  Contest,  the  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  High  School  Band  has  tso- 
quir^  permanent  possession  of  the 
state  trophy. 


3.  The  Mauch  Chunh,  Pennsylvania 
High  Sshool  Orchestra,  organised  in 
192B,  placed  second  in  Class  C  in  the 
State  Contest  in  1930;  second,  in 
1931;  and  first,  in  1932.  T.  O.  Mis- 
man  is  the  director. 


4.  Sitting  pretty,  just  before  leaving 
to  play  at  one  of  the  football  games, 
if  the  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  High 
School  (Mountain  Liosst)  Band.  This 
is  a  Class  A  band  and  placed  in  the 
second  division  at  the  State  Contest 
lost  spring.  J.  Henry  Fronds,  is  the 
director. 


7.  Here  soe  have  Bonald  Overholt  of 
Goshen,  Indiana.  Because  of  his  fine 
showing  in  1932  marimba  contests — 
1st  place  in  the  District  Contest;  1st 
in  the  State;  and  2nd  in  the  National 
— the  Music  Department  awarded 
Bonald  a  stoeater  with  a  letter  'NJ* 
Bonald  is  planning  to  be  an  instructor 
of  school  music. 


8.  The  Osage,  Iowa,  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  placed  second  in  the  State 
Contest  in  1931 — the  first  time  it  had 
ever  entered  a  SUtte  Contest.  In 
1932  they  placed  first  in  Hte  State 
Contest.  Bruce  Lybarger  is  the  Music 
Supervisor. 


S.  The  Proviso  Township  High 
SchcHtl  Saxophone  Quartet  of  May- 
wood,  Illinois,  plac^  in  the  seccmd 
division  at  the  National  Contest  in 
Marion,  Indiana. 

• 


6.  Robert  Teidimann,  Aurora,  Illi¬ 
nois,  began  his  music  career  with  a 
violin;  next  he  tried  cymbals;  then 
he  borrowed  a  piccolo,  and  finally 
ended  with  a  flute,  which  is  cwtcdnly 
his  instrument.  Look  at  these  wins: 
1932,  1st  division.  District  Contest; 
Ist  division,  Suue  Contest;  2nd  divi 
sion.  National  Contest. 
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«  We  See  by 
the  Papers  » 


Saxophony 

Arthar  W.  Hunt,  a  Junior  at  J. 
Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Is  a 
member  of  the  Illustrious  Saxophone 
Sextet  of  that  school  which  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  National  Championship 
title  at  the  National  Contests  in  May, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  high  school 
band  which  won  second  place  in  the 


- 


Northeast  High  School  District  Con¬ 
test  of  Illinois.  As  saxophone  soloist, 
he  won  first  in  the  district  and  state, 
and  second  in  the  National  Contests 
at  Marlon,  Indiana.  The  Saxophone 
Sextet  which  won  in  the  first  dlrlsion 
at  the  Natl(mal  Contests,  was  coached 
by  Robert  Brlghtman,  and  has  a  tIc- 
torions  record  dating  back  to  19S1 
when  it  took  the  National  Champion¬ 
ship*  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  following 
that  with  the  State  first  dlrlsion 
award  at  Champaign,  IHlnois,  in  1931. 
Arthur'  has  slpdied  music  prlrately 
under  Mr.  iSry  Jaros  and  also  at 
school  under  Mr.  Philip  Polly.  The 


Walther,  Director  of  Music  of  the 
Englewood  Schools,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Laxarre  Jeunebomme.  The  uniforms 
In  question  are  going  to  be  blue  and 
white,  in  accordance  with  the  school 
colors,  carried  out  in  white  trousers, 
blue  and  white  sweaters  and  capes, 
and  blue  official  military  caps.  The 
first  program  for  the  uniform  fund 
was  presented  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium  on  October  IS.  During  the 
summer  the  band  practiced  twice  a 
week  and  gave  a  concert  erery  Friday 
evening,  filling  in  their  spare  time  by 
playing  at  political  meetings,  parades, 
etc.  In  1931  the  Englewood  band  won 
the  state  band  contest  in  Class  D  for 
bands  organised  less  than  a  year. 

Bruid  and  Behavior 
“Better  Citisenship  Among  Boys”  is 
the  motto  of  the  Cleveland  Greater 
Harbor  District  Boys’  Band,  San 
Pedro,  California,  initiated  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Cleveland  in  January,  1931,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  not  only  the 
study  of  music  but  the  development  of 
character.  The  group  is  composed  of 
boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro, 
and  the  director  is  Mr.  James  E.  Son, 
whose  four  years  under  Sousa  and 
long  term  of  instmctorship  at  Long 
Beach  fit  him  admirably  for  the  Job  of 
teaching  these  young  musicians  the 
rudiments  of  instrumentation.  Each 
hoy  must  sign  a  pledge  before  he  is 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  band, 
specifying  that  he  will  abstain  from 
“all  habits  that  do  not  make  the  best 
of  manhood,”  and  that  he  will  work 
diligently  in  school,  support  his  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  strive  at  all  times 


Talent  and  Popularity! 

The  most  popular  boy  and  the  most 
popular  girl  musician  were  selected  by 
the  student  body  of  Ashtabula  High 
School.  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  our 
reporter 

institu- 

in  s  o  m  e 
infotmatio  n 
concerning 
for 
we  duly 

Richard  Weir, 

the  male  choice,  is  not  only  proficient 
in  music  but  in  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  as  well,  where  he  holds  several 
executive  positions  in  student  organi¬ 
sations.  His  versatility  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  line  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  studied  the  violin,  baritone 
and  comet,  having  played  baritone 
solo  and  orchestra  and  band  work 
ever  since  his  entrance  into  high 
school. 

Virginia  Johnson,  the  girl  selected  as 
the  most  popular  musician,  is  like¬ 
wise  busy  in  school  activities,  but  she 
gives  a  great  deal  of  time  to  her  work 
in  the  High  School  orchestra,  and  also 
plays  the  slide  trombone  in  the  High 
School  Band.  Like  Richard,  she  has 
been  an  ardent  student  of  music  for 
many  years,  having  started  lessons 
when  she  was  very  young,  and  her 
present  ambition  is  to  play  in  the 
Women’s  Radio  Review  Program, 
which  she  will  undoubtedly  some  day 
be  doing  if  she  continues  to  make  such 
rapid  strides  in  the  future  as  she  has 
in  the  past. 

towards  the  ideal  of  courtesy,  loyalty 
and  harmony.  Concert  engagements 
and  recreational  aetivltleo  are  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  I.  W.  Larimore, 
T.  M.  C.  A.  worker  of  many  years’  ac¬ 
complishment. 


director  of  the  Morton  High  School 
Band  is  Mr.  John  Minnema. 

Blue  and  White 

Working  for  uniforms  has  become  a 
popular  objective  among  school  bands 
of  late.  Another  ambitious  group  of 
players  who  are  earning  their  own 
dress  outfits  are  the  members  of  the 
Englewood  High  School  Band,  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colorado.  The  enrollment  in 
the  band  has  increased  to  sixty-four 
members  this  year,  which  are  divided 
among  the  first  and  second  bands 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert  K. 


1 
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Watch  Our  Duett  Elgin! 


A  remarkable  organisation  la  the 
Elgin  High  School  Band,  Elgin,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Judging  by  its  rapid  growth  and 
star-strewn  career.  It  has  gro]rn  from 
•  little  eighteen  piece  band  to  its 
present  number,  elghty-llTe  members, 
in  eight  short  years,  and  has  been 


signally  recognised  and  rewarded  for 
outstanding  performance  many  times 
since  then.  In  1932  the  flute  quartet 
placed  first  in  the  district  and  the 
brass  quartet  placed  second.  The 
trumpet  soloist  placed  flrst  In  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  clarinet,  horn  and  flute 
soloists  placed  second.  First  division 
in  the  state  and  second  division  in  the 
national  were  taken  by  the  clarinet 
soloist  and  quartet  the  same  year, 
while  the  trumpet,  horn  and  bass  solo¬ 
ists  were  placed  in  second  division  in 
the  state. 


The  De  La  Salle-Mt.  Carmel  foot¬ 
ball  game  held  in  Soldiers  Field,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  on  Sunday,  October  23,  wras 
the  scene  of  much  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  respective  bands  of  the  com¬ 
peting  high  schools.  Before  the  game 
there  was  a  parade  of  all  the  bands 
which  started  at  Quincy  and  State 
street  and  went  from  thence  through 
the  loop  and  down  the  boulevard  to 
the  stadium.  The  De  La  Salle  and 
Mt  Carmel  marching  bands  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  perfect  letter 
and  drill  formations  out  on  the  fleld, 
the  De  La  Salle  group  forming  a  large 
‘XI”  in  front  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  stands 
while  the  Mt  Carmel  band  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  giant  “D”  before  the  De  La 
Salle  spectators.  Incidentally,  the 
complimentary  concert  of  the  De  La 
Salle  band  will  be  given  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13th,  the  former  date  having  been 
set  as  October  30th.  The  dramatisa¬ 
tion  of  the  overture,  "Columbus”  by 
Albert  Phelan,  will  be  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  concert 


Provo  Preeente  Opera 

The  music  department  of  Provo 
High  School,  Provo,  Utah,  is  going  to 
present  the  comic  opera,  "Joan  of  the 
Nancy  Lee,”  the  books  and  lyrics  of 
which  were  written  by  Agnes  Emilie 


Not  only  individually,  but  collec¬ 
tively,  the  band  has  taken  honors. 
District  champions  in  1930,  1931  and 
1932  and  second  in  the  state  in  1932 
were  a  few  of  the  top-ranking  laurels 
which  the  musical  unit  received  in  its 
brief -history.  It  also  took  flrst  place 


How  It  Came  About 

The  All-State  High  School  Orchestra 
of  New  Jersey,  which  played  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  November  12,  celebrated  its 
fifth  anniversary  this  year.  When  Mri 
R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  music  instructor 
at  Central  High  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  attended  the  National  Music 
Supervisors’  Conference  in  Chicago  in 
1928,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  initiat¬ 
ing  a  state  high  school  orchestra  on 
the  order  of  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  which  played  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  under  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instru¬ 
mental  Affairs.  His  plan  was  highly 
approved  by  the  music  supervisors 
and  executives  of  the  N.  J.  8.  T.  A. 
and  thereafter  came  into  being  the 
New  Jersey  State  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra,  which  is  composed  of  150  boys 
and  girls,  chosen  from  the  100  high 
schools  in  the  state.  Competition  for 
a  chair  in  the  orchestra  was  keen  and 
over  126  applications  were  rejected 
before  the  present  orchestra  was 
created. 


AeeomplUhed 

Fifteen  years  old  and  a  sophomore 
in  the  Riverside-Brookfleld  High 
School,  Riverside,  Illinois,  Robert 
Howes  already 
has  a  long  line 
of  honors  to  his 
credit.  His  per¬ 
formance  on  the 
saxophone  at 
the  National 
Solo  Contests  in 
May,  when  he 
played  "The 
Duchess,”  by 
Duke  Rehl,  won 
him  'second 
place.  A  student 
of  piano  ever 
since  he  wu  six 
years,  old,  he  be- 
j;pn  work  on  the 
saxophone  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  one  year  later  was 
solo  saxophonist  in  the  school  orches¬ 
tra  at  Blenheim  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  year  following  he  won  the 
Chicago  saxoidione  solo  contest  at  the 
first  Chicago  Tribune  Music  Festival. 
While  still  in  eighth  grade  he  played 
first  chair  in  the  Riverside-Brookfleld 
High  School  Band  and  won  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  that  year  among  the  high 
school  soloists.  Now  playing  solo 
chair  clarinet  in  the  high  school  band 
and  orchestra,  Robert  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  still  ipore  worlds  to  conquer. 


S.O.S.  S.O.S.  News  Reporters! 
Please  send  more  news  and  plenty  of 
pictures. 
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Bands  in  Football  Drill 


in  the  district  sight  reading  division 
in  both  1930  and  1932. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  band 
the  Elgin  system  has  the  following: 
Abbott  School  Band  of  80  pieces. 
North  Grade  Band  of  50  pieces.  South 
Grade  Band  of  35  pieces,  and  Second 
High  School  Band  of  35  pieces.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Fletcher  Is  in  charge  of  the  Ab¬ 
bott  and  North  Grade  Bands,  while 
Mr.  U.  K.  Reese  is  the  director  of  the 
others.  After  all  of  which,  one  would 
say  that  EUgln  is  indeed  a  city  musi¬ 
cally  inclined,  and  musically  accom¬ 
plished. 


Patterson,  and  the  music  of  which  is 
the  work  of  Louis  Woodson  Curtis. 
'The  high  school  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Ernest  Paxman,  director,  will  provide 
the  musical  accompaniment  for  the 
opera. 


Trio  Broadcasts 

Radio-broad-casting  has  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  in  the  life  of  high  school 
musicians,  judging  by  the  increasing 
number  of  them  that  has  been  sending 
musical  messages  out  across  the  ether 
lately.  Another  group  to  figure  in  the 
radio  spotlight  is  a  trio  from  North¬ 
ern  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan, 
which  presented  a  program  over  sta¬ 
tion  WFDF  on  November  4th  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  dramatic  group  of 
the  school.  The  young  ladles  who 
composed  the  trio  were  Helen  Grant 
Eddy,  pianist;  Margaret  Woolston, 
violin;  Lucille  Lebret,  flute. 


A  Musical  Scholar 
A  scholar  and  a  musician  of  talent 
is  Hal  Marley,  graduate  of  Lenoir 
High  School,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina, 
who  was  recently  the  recipient  of  the 
Gold  A  emblem  for  high  scholarship 
and  the  Culver  Military  Insignia  for 
musical  accompUshmeiit  at  Culver 
Military  Academy,  where  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  band. 
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New  Umforma  for  Summit 
Attired  in  shining  new  onUorms, 
the  Summit  High  School  Band,  Sum¬ 
mit,  New  Jersey,  has  been  a  proud 
sight  at  the  football  games  this  season. 
The  cost  of  the  new  suits  will  be  de¬ 
frayed  in  part  by  the  band  itself,  by 
means  of  concerts,  while  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  will  supply  the 
balance  of  funds  needed.  There  has 
been  an  addition  of  ten  players  to  the 
band  this  year,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  Joint  concert 
with  the  Union  Band  in  the  latter  part 
of  November. 


Anaconda  Band  Hietory 
Histories  of  the  formation  and 
gradual  growth  of  school  bands  would 
make  an  interesting  bit  of  research  for 
an  ambitious  young  musician.  The 
stories  of  their  struggles  to  come  into 
being,  and  then  their  slow  gathering 
of  speed  as  the  years  roll  on,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  dramatic  climax  of 
state  or  national  first  division  awards, 
would  make  an  account  as  vivid  and 
breath-taking  as  a  play  or  a  novel,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  the  true  record  of 


the  eternal  struggle  for  perfection  in 
which  man  is  everlastingly  engaged. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  story 
of  the  Anaconda  High  School  Band, 
Anaconda,  Montana,  whose  director  is 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Cntts,  and  which  be¬ 
gan  as  a  post-War  Memorial  Band, 
provided  for  out  of  the  funds  left  over 


in  the  Community  War  Chest  of  1918. 
Mr.  Cutts  was  appointed  to  organise 
and  shape  the  band,  and  he  has  done 
an  excellent  Job.  Class  instruction 
was  resorted  to  in  lieu  of  professional 
teaching,  since  none  was  available, 
and  the  members  were  incited  to  the 
purchase  of  regulation  sweaters  by 
the  promise  of  a  varsity  emblem  with 
which  to  adorn  their  outfits.  The  first 
uniforms  consisted  of  white  duck 
trousers  and  these  sweaters,  but  later 
the  more  official  and  Impressive  caps 
and  capes  were  purchased. 

With  the  band  well  on  its  way, 
there  was  time  to  begin  thinking 
about  contest  competition.  In  1921 
the  band,  at  the  age  of  two,  took  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  Montana  state  con¬ 
test,  and  won  first  place  thenceforth 
until  barred  from  further  competition 
because  of  three  successive  first  place 
wins. 

The  orchestra  has  been  similarly 
advanced  since  its  inception,  and  has 
taken  a  second  and  a  first  place  in 
state  competition.  Although  there  has 
been  no  state  contest  recently,  players 
from  the  Anaconda  group  are  entered 
in  the  All-State  Orchestra  which  plays 
before  the  Montana  Elducation  Asso¬ 


ciation  each  year  and  in  the  orchestra 
sponsored  by  the  Northwest  Music 
Supervisors  Conference  every  other 
year. 

If  congratulations  are  in  order,  re¬ 
ceive  ours.  Anaconda  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  a  barrel  of  good  wishes 
for  the  future! 


B<u»d  Is  Entertained 

The  “entertaining”  were  entertained, 
as  it  were,  when  the  Winthrow 
Presentation  Orchestra,  Winthrow 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was 
the  guest  of  Miss  Helen  Becker  at  her 
home  on  October  11th.  Miss  Becker 
had  accompanied  the  group  on  its  trip 
to  Cleveland,  and  so  the  motif  of  the 
evening  was  the  Journey,  and  inci¬ 
dents  which  happened  while  the  band 
was  visiting  in  the  city.  Cross-word 
pussies  and  cut-out  silhouettes  of 
events  which  took  place  on  the  trip 
were  indulged  in  copiously,  as  well  as 
bran-eating  contests  in  which  two 
members  of  the  orchestra.  Bob  Heckel 
and  Pierson  De  Jager,  figured  promi¬ 
nently.  _ 

Eaetern  Students  in  Civic 
Orchestra 

Thirteen  students  and  alumni  of 
Elastem  High  School,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan,  are  'members  of  the  sixty  piece 
Lansing  Civic  Symphony  orchestra 
which  was  initiated  a  year  ago.  The 
first  concert  of  the  season  was  given 
on  October  23  in  the  Elastern  High 
School  Auditorium,  under  the  director¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Iiler  Solomon.  The  Elast- 
erner  constituents  are  Vaughn  Hill, 
Oeorge  Cochrane,  Victor  Cheal, 
Stephen  Stadnyk,  Barden  Borst,  Lloyd 
Ives,  Ronald  Fiandt,  Jewel  Flandt, 
John  Brower,  Betty  Dibble,  Bruce 
Pettit,  Ida  Brower  and  EYank  Bene¬ 
dict.  _ 

Minstrel  Show 

The  Band  of  Hornell  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  athletic  association 
is  sponsoring  a  minstrel  show  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  order  on  November 
17th  and  18th,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  go  in  part  towards  the  purchase 
of  new  uniforms  for  the  band.  Be¬ 
sides'  their  collective  performance  as 
a  group,  various  members  of  the  band 
will  perform  individually.  Bob  Stevens 
and  Harry  Carney  will  do  some  double¬ 
piano  playing,  each  with  his  own 
piano,  and  Lillian  Clark,  Arnold  Teng- 
lund  and  Fred  McKnight  will  do  a 
trombone  review.  The  Band  is  also 
scheduled  for  twb  assembly  programs 
during  the  year,  one  a  concert  and 
the  other  a  comedy  sketch  featuring 
individual  members  of  the  group. 


Skypiece 

An  imposing  headpiece  of  black 
bear  fur,  gay  with  an  orange  plume 
and  gold 'tassels  and  towering  fifteen 
inches  high  in  the  air  is  the  impres¬ 
sive  chapeau  of  drum  major  Chic 
Mauthe  of  Winthrow  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  he  steps  high  and 
wide  down  the  field  before  the  band. 


10 

YEAR  OLD 


GlenvUle  Represented  in 
N.  E.  0.  T.  A.  Band 

Twelve  students  from  Glenville  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  took  part  In 
the  160-piece  orchestra  which  played 
before  the  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  on  October  28th,  and 
which  was  selected  from  the  musical 
talent  of  forty  high  schools  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio,  on  the  basis  of  musician- 
>hip,  character  and  general  ability. 
The  components  of  the  band  were  se¬ 
lected  through  the  recommendations 
of  directors,  principals  and  super¬ 
visors  by  the  Ohio  Music  Education 
Association,  and  were  coached  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Ringwall, 


Joliet  Has  Busy  Summer 

Juuus  Tusk,  Reporter 

The  summer  was  a  busy  season  for 
the  Joliet  High  School  Band  this  year, 
with  concerts  and  parades  absorbing 
their  attention  primarily,  though  we 
suppose  they  managed  to  squeese  a  bit 
of  swimming  and  fishing  in  between 
engagements.  When  they  played  at 
the  opening  of  the  Kankakee  Fair, 
drum-major  Robert  Blatchley  won  a 
prise  for  his  skilful  handling  of  the 
baton.  The  next  week  they  led  a 
parade  and  gave  a  few  concerts  in 
Peoria,  and  then  went  down  to  the 
State  Fair  of  Illinois  at  Springfield 
and  led  the  American  Woodsman  Or¬ 
ganisation  through  some  of  their  drills 
before  the  cheering  grandstands.  The 
fall  music  season  opened  with  the  an¬ 
nual  fall  concert  on  October  21,  which 
was  met  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
acclaim. 


Montieello  Places  Second  in 
Chicago  Festival 

The  Montieello  High  School  Band 
Journeyed  to  Chicago  to  participate  in 
its  second  Chicagoland  Music  Festival 
this  fall,  and  returned  in  splendor 
after  winning  third  place  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  Juvenile  Bands.  The  band 
was  accorded  a  royal  reception  when 
it  arrived  home,  and  one  of  the  first 
activities  of  the  school  year  was  the 
impressive  presentation  of  medals  to 
each  member  of  the  successful  troupe 
of  musicians. 

The  tokens  of  honor  were  presented 
by  Dan  Jensen,  who  called  the  names 
of  the  members  individually,  so  that 
everyone  could  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  each  of  the  band  members 
who  helped  to  bring  home  the  honors. 
Since  the  band  is  only  two  years  old, 
and  has  increased  from  seventeen  to 
forty-five  members  in  that  time,  this 
victory  is  doubly  significant,  for  with 
such  rapid  progress  as  this  the  Mon- 
ticeilo  High  School  Band  should  be  a 
top-notcher  by  1933. 


Girl  Musicians 

The  feminine  element  (eleven,  to  be 
exact)  in  the  North  High  School 
Band,  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  formed  a 
club  all  their  own  which  they  call  the 
Band  Girls’  Club,  and  which  has  for 
its  object  the  boosting  of  the  band, 
the  making  of  a  little  money  on  the 
side-lines  to  be  used  for  band  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  general  fun  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  a  group  of  girls  with 
mutual  interests  is  bound  to  have. 
The  club  has  the  status  of  regular 
school  organisatiem,  and  is  directed  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lehman. 
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assistant  director  of  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra.  The  names  of  the  Glenville 
representatives  are  as  follows:  Irving 
Fink  and  Louis  Silverberg,  violin; 
Sabina  Braun  and  Leon  Lewis,  viola; 
Hyman  Gold  and  Irving  Klein,  cello; 
Esther  Kaplan,  bass;  Leo  Esral,  oboe; 
Norman  Herzberg,  bassoon;  Marvin 
Berk!  ns,  horn;  Frances  Klein, 
trumpet;  Wilfred  Patmus,  trombone. 
And  we  should  mention  the  fact  that 
the  band  played  over  station  WTAM 
Monday  evening,  October  17th,  on  a 
program  featuring  Mayor  Ray  T.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Benny  Friedman  and  Red  Orange. 


montkt  ago  Louis  Windi,  10-year 
old  pupil  of  tlta  Cameron  School  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  inew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
Xylophone. 

Today  he'  appears  regularly  as  featured 
soloist  of  many  school  orchestras.  He  is  in 
constant  damand  (after  school)  at  lodges, 
clubs,  theaters  and  conventions.  And  he 
earns  up  to  $30  for  each  appearancel 
Aside  from  the  money,  think  of  the  fun 
that  Louis  has;  and  consider  the  future  he 


has  before  him  ...  ail  because  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  select  the  most  brilliant  and 
spectacular  and  yet  the  easiest  of  instru¬ 
ments  to  playl 

Louis's  eiperience  is  real  food  for  thought 
for  students  who  really  want  to  succeed. 
Why  not  investigate  by  writhif  today  for 
the  new  Deagan  catalogue  telling  alt  about 
the  Deagan  line  and  the  special  proposition 
for  school  musicians? 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc. 

5998  Deagan  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


DEAGAN  WORLD  S  FINEST  PERCUSSION  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


Pat.  m  U.  S.  A. 


VIBRATOR  REED 


IfADB  IN  TEN  STRENGTHS  No.  I  SOFT  TO  5H  HARD 

‘*The  Living  Soul  of  the  Saxophone  and  Clarinet*' 

AT  YOVtt  DEALSS  OS 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  Inc.  233  West  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y 


^^500INI4HONTHS 

Positive  Proof  that  the  Xylophone  is  the 
Quickest  and  Easiest  Way  to  Musical  Happiness 
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When  Winter  Winde  WaU 

The  Frederick  High  School  Band 
paradea  Bealooely  through  the  streets 
of  Frederick,  Maryland,  on  Armistice 
Day  eTery  year,  and  this  year  it  was 
decided  that  the  custom  would  Iw 
adhered  to,  although  Instead  of  wearing 
the  decoratlre  orange  and  black  uni¬ 
forms  which  are  the  standard  regalia 
of  the  band,  a  more  senriceable,  if  less 
colorful  garb  would  be  adopted  for 
protection  against  the  blasts  of  winter 
winds.  Numb  llr;;^rs  and  tingling  toes 
are  not  the  most  effectire  stimuli  to 
good  musical  performance,  and  the 
glorious  “Star-Spangled  Banner"  will 
probably  be  rendered  with  more 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  with  the  band 
members  secure  against  the  bite  of 
cold  and  sleet 


When  Music  is  Wanted-PFrife 


Possess  a  Volume 


HEODORE 

Dresser 


Sousa’s  Vibrant, 


Contsui 


American  Music 


SOUSA  ALBUM 

FOR  PIANO  SOLO  Price  $1.26 

Right  at  the  piano  in  your  home  you 
and  your  friends  may  enjoy  the  greatly 
beloved  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”  and 
a  goodly  number  of  other  favorite,  stir- 
ri^  Sousa  marches  if  you  have  this 
exc^ent  album  convenient 


1712-1714 
Chestnut  St 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Where  you  can  obtain  the 

Music  of  All 
Publishers 

— World’s  Largest  Stodc 
— Prompt,  Helpful  and 
Friendly  Service. 


SOUSA  FOUR-HAND  ALBUM 

FOR  THE  PIANO  Price,  $1A0 

The  great  John  Philip  Sousa  created 
thrilling,  magnetic  marches  that  are 
truly  Americim.  They  make  particularly 
fine  piano  duets.  This  book  gives  eleven 
induding  the  immortal  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.” 


Tape 

Musicians  need  their  recreation  as 
much  as  anybody,  and  more  so,  if  one 
considers  the  constant  practice  and 
mental  effort  that  go  into  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  a  band  or  orchestra,  and  so  the 
institution  of  summer  camps  for  high 
school  band  members  is  something  to 
be  applauded.  The  Oakwood  (Ohio) 
High  School  Band  alter  a  summer  of 
concerts,  enjoyed  a  week’s  vacation  in 
August,  with  their  director,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Qatwood,  in  a  camp  prepared  specially 
for  them  near  Dayton.  Their  day  was 
scheduled  regularly  with  two-  our  re¬ 
hearsal  periods  in  the  miruings,  a 
recreation  period  after  lunch,  and 
afternoon  and  evening  concerts  filling 
in  the  balance  of  the  day  until  10:30 
when  “lights  out”  was  the  signal  fw 
all  to  become  peace  and  quiet. 


A  Book  You  Will  Be  Glad 
You  Have  Read — 

THE  STANDARD 
HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

Br  Dr.  Jamca  Praacis  Cooke 
CMh  Bonad—Priot,  $1J0 
Libsraliff  lUnstrated 

Perhi^  the  easiest  to  read  of  any 
book  on  music.  It  makes  a  fasci¬ 
nating  story  of  the  romance  and 
lore  of  music.  Traces  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  music  through  the  ages 
and  gives  an  acquaintance  with  the 
great  composers. 

Just  Published  for 
Two  Violku 

DEEP  RIVER 

For  Two  Violins 
with  Piano  Aoc. 

By  Henry  S.  Sawyer 


Made  It  Possible  for  Man 


Alwaifs  to  Have  Music 


With  Them  THE 

HARMONICA 
Price  80c  SOLOIST 

WITH  PLAYING  INSTRIXTHONS 

Fred  Sonnen,  the  chap  who  has  delighted 
audiences  everywhere  with  his  harmonica 
playing,  compiled  and  arranged  this 
DOW.  He  gives  dementary  instruction 
in  it  along  with  many  solos  to  play. 
Gives  a  piano  accompaniment  to  use  if 
desired. 


Did  You  Hear  ths 
Orssd  Ooldsnan 
Bsmd  Play 

SPRINGTIME 

IN 

CHINATOWN 


One  Learns  to  Play  the 
Piano  Quickly  With 

BOOK  FOR  OLDER 
BEGINNERS 


An  Answer  to 
"Work  This 
Problem”  In  Our 
October  Issue 

By  “A.  Student” 


By  JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS 
Price,  $1.00 

Any  piano  beginner  from  around 
14  years  of  age  on  to  adult  years 
Is  well  served  by  this  Instnictor 
wbkh  cleverly  and  quickly  bas  the 
student  playing  the  abundance  of 
(fld  favorite  melodies  it  gives  in 
easy,  “good-sounding”  arrangements. 


By  Victm-  Renton 

-Melody 
—  Novdty 
- Quality 

Piano  Solo,  4Sc 
About  Orodsk 

Band — ^PrlcetlJS 
A  Fine  Ptorsble 
An^ausemsnt  bp 
narhew  Lake 


A  Favorite  With 
Comstists 

MIGHTY  LAK’ 

A  ROSE 

For  Comet  A  Plano 
By  Btbelbert  Nevin 
Price.  SSc 


There  is  one  authority  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  kind  and  that  Is  ths 
book  “Musical  Expression,”  by 
Mathew  Lussy,  Novello  Edition  (Lon¬ 
don).  This  book  is  the  guiding  star 
of  most  of  the  great  schools  and 
teachers  in  Europe — it  is  worth  mis 
thousand  dollars  per  page  to  any 
musician. 

After  studying  this  hook  for  abont 
twenty  years,  the  writer  (who  is  s 
mere  student,  not  an  authority)  sug¬ 
gests  that  Examples  1,  S,  $  nod  4  u 
pictured  in  the  October  issue  are  all 
different,  are  played  differently  and 


By  CLAY  SMITH  Price,  $1.26 

There  is  philosophy,  humor  and  good  entertain¬ 
ment  in  tw  c<dlection.  These  songs  are  suitable 
for  encore  use  by  singen  as  well  as  for  recitations 
with  piano  accompaniment. 

"■  .  I  ,1  SEND  IS  CENTS 

FOR 

calendar  aad 
Memo  case  for 
ISSS. 

For  Pocket  or 
De*  Use. 


A  FREE 
BOOKLET  FOR 
VIOLINISTS 


Send  a  Poetal  for 
VloHaMwic 
Booklet— Ps 

Bkoess  PortUms  of 
SS  VioUm  aad 
Piemo  Pieces 


Be  sure  to  §st  this  month's  issue 

THE  ETUDE  MUSIC 
MAGAZINE 

14  Pager  of  Music.  Lots  of  Interest- 
b.'S  M-jsical  Reading.  Music  Pic- 
tnres  ete.— all  for  tse 
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are  not  related.  In  all  foUowlns  state¬ 
ments  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  all  rules 
and  that  eyery  statement  here  has 
ITS  OWN  EXCEPTIONS,  In  fact, 
many  of  them. 

All  of  the  notes  In  the  four  examples 
MUST  BE  STARTED  at  their  AP¬ 
POINTED  TIME  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  WATCH  OR  BEAT  (exceptions 
(ranted).  Bnt  here  Is  the  Important 
thing — notes  that  are  started  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beat  or  correct  time  are  not 
ALWAYS  SUSTAINED  their  full 
value  according  to  the  NOTATION. 

Ebrery  artist  plays  certain  notes 
STACCATO  even  If  they  are  not 
marked  with  dots  oxer  them.  The 
character  of  the  music  TELLS  the 
MUSICAL  SOUL  when  and  where  to 
do  this.  Anything  that  we  can  feel 
thus  may  possibly  be  made  Into  a 
working  RULE — exceptions  granted. 
Many  artists  feel  the  need  of  making 
notes  shorter  than  written  (STAC¬ 
CATO),  but  seldom  are  able  to  glre 
08  a  VERBAL  RULE  as  to  when  and 
why. 

YANKEE  DOODLE  written  In  eighth 
notes  would  be  played  STA(X!ATO  (on 
all  eighths)  by  the  artist — the  ama- 
teor  might  smear  It  all  np  legato  and 
roin  it.  No  dots  appear  orer  the  notes 
—but  MATHEW  LUSSY  In  his  book 
gives  ns  rules  that  are  workable  on 
these  things. 

The  ngure  of  a  DOTTED  EIGHTH* 
NOTE  FOLLOWED  BY  A  SIX¬ 
TEENTH  NOTE  may  be  repeated 
many  times.  In  certain  passages  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  music), 
the  dotted  eighths  are  PLAYED  STA(> 
CATO  and  in  other  Instances  legato. 
BUT  each  dotted  eighth  and  each  six¬ 
teenth  STARTS  ON  TIME,  the  arUst 
being  careful  to  amputate  bits  only  at 
the  ENDS  of  notes,  never  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  (Exceptions  granted  where 
one  can  find  rules  for  same.)  Where 
two  or  more  groups  of  this  figure  are 
found  in  succession.  In  a  march  figure 
or  any  other  tune  of  that  character, 
the  DOTTED  EIGHTHS  are  all  played 
staccato,  but  where  only  ONE  of  such 
figures  is  surrounded  by  notes  of 
other  length,  the  dotted  EIGHTH  note 
is  USUALLY  sustained  its  full  Talus. 

A  sad  mistake  was  once  noted  in  a 
contest  where  a  Judge  marked  a  band 
down,  point  after  point,  for  playing 
the  dotted  eighths  in  a  figure  of  that 
nature  STACCATO.  He  had  not 
stndied  np  on  MATHEW  LUSSY,  and 
although  be  had  a  good  JOB  he  was 
not  UP  on  that  point  Hence  the  point 
■ystem  of  marking  bands  DOES  its 
damage  at  times. 

We  have  heard  GOOD  teachers  or 
directors  say,  “Now  make  the  eighth 
notes  in  figures  of  “quarters  followed 
hy  eighths”  in  6/8  marches  a  bit 


NEW  MODELS  FROM 

PERCUSSION  HEADQUARTERS 

_  '  Lmjdwig 


Ml  Ljni  This  is  the  Glockenspiel 
modemized  for  present  needs  in  bend  and 
orchestra.  Lends  distinccioa  by  its  uniifae  sp> 
pcatMce,  wins  £ivot  by  its  appealing  tone 
quality.  Featured  by  Univetsity  of  lUinots, 
Notdiwestetn  Univetsity  and  many  other 
^eodid  school  and  collie  otganuadons. 
EmMy  muuSmredf  may  be  used  in  matching 
and  concert  work. 

MnMel  IVw.  I  iUBsamd,  has  taase  of  two 

compicw  otuvcs,  folly  chrooMtic;  23  bon  1  k'  wide, 
H'  chi^;  wvislit  13  Ibe.  A440  piuh.  Cowwlcte  with 
konehoirpioinesend OttUct  .  .  .  Aiwsr  gUgh 
Leeibcr  onriiis  *cnp  04.00  ^  #  ivw W 


Staaterdi  Wrmm  This  splen¬ 

did  bass  drum  has  full,  resonant  tone  and 
quality  construction  features  whidi  make  it 
ideal  for  use  in  the  sdiool  band  and  orches¬ 
tra,  as  well  as  for  general  use.  Three-ply  Aeto- 
Kiidt  laminated  shell  construction  of  genuine 
mahogany . .  .strong  separate  tension  Tun . . . 
solid  t3nnpani  handles.,  matched  selected  heads 
. . .  heavily  nickeled  fittings.  May  be  had  with 
key  tensioning  tods  if  preferred,  for  band  use. 

r  947.50 

With  duomiom  or  danic  sold  farina*  160.00 

^  052.00 

With  chromium  ot  clatric  sold  fatios*  164.30 

IPS?  "r  r;  r  950.00 

With  chromium  oc  classic  sold  fimnss  168.30 


Lmjdwig 


A,  Full  nf  inr^rMTin^  vtttnMK 


- Full  of  interestmg  and  valuable 

informatioo  on  drummers  and  drumming,  and  the 
latest  (kvekxMnents  in  percussion  instruments. 
Every  school  drummer,  as  well  as  simtvisors 
and  direaots,  should  luve  a  copy  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue.  Send  cot^Kxi  or  write  now  for  your 
copy— and  information  about  instruments  which 
interest  you  —  without  obligation,  of  course. 


LLDWie  &  LLDWIS 


LUDWIG  9t  LUDWIG,  1113  Lndwis  Bids.,  1611-27  N.LuicoIb  Sc.,  Chicaso 
OmtlnarWIthoBtobBsaaoatoam.vIsaaaasBd [  ]TlwliudwisDtu— ■c-.lnfonaatiimabiiat 


MAIL 

TODAY 
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lighter,  a  bit  quicker,  a  little  MORE 
like  the  SIXTEENTH  NOTES  after 
dotted  eighths.”  Then  most  of  us 
Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  be  SAID, 
“EIGHTH  NOTES  IN  6/8  MARCHES 
should  be  played  like  sixteenth  notes.” 
Don’t  you  see  that  we  thus  MISIN¬ 
TERPRET  what  the  leader  really 
said?  He  wanted  the  eighth  notes 
LIGHTER  and  LESS  ACCENTED 
than  they  were  being  made,  that’s  all. 

In  a  6/8  march  the  quarter  notes 
are  USUALLY  played  staccato  by 
artists  (a  little  shorter  than  written). 
The  amateur  would  bold  each  quarter 
note  its  full  value  and  wreck  a  nice 
professional  effect.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  they  would  be  played 
legato  IN  A  MARCH  by  an  artist. 
EXCEPTIONS  and  MORE  EXCEP¬ 
TIONS.  If,  however,  we  do  what  am¬ 
putating  is  needed  at  the  end  of  notes 
and  not  at  the  beginning,  we  will 
break  fewer  rules  of  good  style.  If 
all  judges  were  required  to  read 
MATHEW  LUSSY  fifty  times  before 
Judging  a  contest  they  would  also 
break  fewer  rules.  If  every  musician 
could  really  realize  the  great  value  of 
that  great  book  there  would  be  a 
whole  BOAT  LOAD  of  copies  coming 
across  the  Atlantic  on  the  next  trip. 
No  musical  education  is  complete 
without  it — some  might  say  that  edu¬ 
cation  does  not  start  until  one  studies 
that  book  through  about  fifty  times. 

Read  LUSSY  and  then  think  of  the 
old  fundamental  rule  that  we  heard  so 
much:  “Accent  the  first  beat  in  each 
measure  in  a  march — put  little  or  no 
accent  on  the  second  beat.”  Then  get 
out  your  phonograph  and  a  good 
record  of  a  few  Sousa  Marches  and 
listen  to  them  play  it  and  SEE  HOW 
MANY  EXCEPTIONS  you  find  to  that 
old  rule.  It  seems  that  EXCEPTIONS 
are  found  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hun¬ 
dred.  We  almost  feel  that  there  is 
no  such  rule,  after  listening  to  the 
playing  of  the  great  bands.  A  boy 
once  said,  "When  you  accent  the  first 
beat  in  every  measure  and  put  little 
or  no  accent  on  the  second  beat,  it 
sounds  as  though  the  band  is  march¬ 
ing  down  the  street  and  all  of  the  men 
have  one  leg  about  eight  inches 
shorter  than  the  other.”  Well,  it’s 
something  to  think  about  anyway,  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  all.  There  are  exceptions 
to  all  of  the  above,  it  seems,  henes 


3UPERVISORS  who 
appreciate  the  importance 
of  good  instruments  in 
the  progress  of  the  school 
band  and  orchestra  hail 
Pan- Americans  as  the  so¬ 
lution  of  their  problems. 
For  in  this  complete  line 
of  instruments  genuine 
musical  quality  is  a£Forded 
at  a  moderate  price. 

^  It  is  this  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  quality  and  attrac¬ 
tive  price  which  has  made 
Pan-Americans  such  universal  fiivorites  for  school  use.  Super¬ 
visors  and  directors  see  the  value  of  complete  instrumenta¬ 
tion  of  Pan-American  matched  instruments  in  improving  the 
ensemble,  and  find  that 

fit  both  individual  and 
general 


a«ntl«Mn' 


I  ha**  tia«d  and  raeoaaaodad  fan- 
Aaerlean  In*truB«nt*  for  the 
paat  a***n  year*  and  I  ha**  n***T 
found  b*tt*r  aodarataly  prload 
InatruMn^.  ^ 


ZX  V*at  Clark  A**nue 
ilfflnghaa,  Illlaola. 


Send  now  for  your  copy  of 
this  hzndsome  new  book, 
illuztradng  and  describing 
the  new  1933  Pan-Amer- 
icanz.  Every  instrument  in 
the  line  is  new  amd  im- 
provedt  with  new,  easy 
playing  features  and  splen¬ 
did  tonal  quality. 


it  seems, 

there  is  nothing  to  argue  about,  noth-  p 
ing  to  answer.  All  one  can  do  is"^ 
READ,  STUDY  and  try  to  FIGUMi 
OUT  GOOD  EFFECTS.  | 

One  wonders  if  there  is  not  a  iiii>'J[! 
print  in  the  wording  of  the  problfM 
in  the  October  issue — it  is  not  statsdH 
as  clearly  aa  might  be. 
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Who’s  Who 


This  Month 


Joe  Barry  Mullins 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 


Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  FRONT  COVER 


Devotion  to  his  work  and  state  Contest,  held  in  Little 

unflagging  ambition  have  Rock.  This  victory  spurred  him 

reaped  a  harvest  ot  dazzling  on  to  more  accomplishment,  and 

honors  for  Joe  Barry  Mullins  in  in  April,  1932,  he  added  another 

his  years  of  musical  study  at  gold  star  to  his  record  by  win- 

Pine  Bluff  High  School,  Pine  ning  the  state  championship  for 

Bluff,  Arkansas,  culminating  in  the  second  time  at  the  Arkansas 

his  taking  flrst  place  in  the  Contest  at  Pine  Bluff.  He  also 

snare  drum  solo  section  at  the  acquitted  himself  remarkably 

National  Contest  last  May.  well  as  an  executive  musician 

While  in  high  school  Joe  was  when  he  was  Student  Director 

of  very  material  assistance  in  of  the  National  Champion  Drum 

helping  to  form  a  drum  ensem-  Ehisemble  at  Marion,  Ohio,  dur- 

ble,  aiding  Director  R.  B.  Wat-  ing  the  same  year.  And  then  in 

son.  Supervisor  of  the  Instru-  May  came  the  crowning  honor — 

mental  Music,  in  “breaking  in"  the  peak  of  attainment — ^when 

beginners,  and  building  them  up  Joe  entered  .the  National  Solo 

to  that  flnished  stage  ot  per-  Contest  at  Marion,  Ind.,  and  won 

fection  which  makes  a  musical  credit  for  himself,  his  teachers 

organization  a  harmonious  unit.  and  his  high  school  through  his 
He  was  at  all  times  a  very  ardu-  extraordinary  performance  with 
qus  worker,  and  never  hesitated  his  trusty  snare  drum, 
to  give  the  fullest  amount  of  his  But  his  career  has  only 
time  and  concentrated  attention  started,  and  it  is  more  than 

to  the  effective  completion  of  the  probable  that  a  few  more  years 

tasks  set  before  him,  as  the  en-  of  the  same  nnallayed  effort  and 

thusiastic  testimony  of  his  in-  industry  will  see  Joe  Barry  Mul- 

structors  and  co-workers  strik-  lins  occupying  one  of  the  fore- 

ingly  testlfles.  most  positions  among  the  mu- 

The  flrst  reward  for  his  as-  sicians  “par  excellence”  who  are 
sidulty  came  in  1931,  when  he  at  the  head  of  the  musical  world 
took  flrst  place  in  the  Arkansas  today. 


Bandmasters! 

Orchestra 

Directors! 


Saxette  Co. 

DELAWARE,  O. 


— search  your  grade 
rooms  for  real  band 
and  orchestra  material. 


Let  the  Saxette  ^md  the  trns  mmsMsms 
and  ripen  dietr  tidenta  into  red  mmsieism- 
sJUp  before  dte  child  readies  your  instru¬ 
mental  classes.  Let  this  “talent  scout” 
weed  out  the  blanks  and  die  non-workers 
before  they  abaotb  your  time,  fray  your 
nerves,  and  spoil  your  band. 


Give  Every  Pupil  a 
Fair  Chance 

The  plan  of  the  Saxette  method,  for  grade 
school  beginners,  is  eemplete  im  every  de- 
tail  from  the  first  easy  exereisa  to  the 
award  (d  a  “Certificate  af  Musical  Abil¬ 
ity"  Any  student  idbo  masters  die  com¬ 
plete  course  of  a  study  in  the  Saxette 
folio  has  a  musical  fauudatiau  he  can  easily 
transfer  ta  auy  baud  ar  arckestra  iustru- 
meut.  This  is  a  proved  fact.  The  entire 
cast,  to  the  pupu — induding  instrument, 
is  but  Discounts  in  quanddes. 


Will  You  Listen  to 
Our  Story? 

The  purpose  of  this  inidal  announcement 
is  to  ^^tMise  year  interest  in  what  has  been 
daue  elsewhm  with  the  Saxette,  and  what 
it  arill  da  for  year  schaal.  We  want  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  every  schaal  music 
iustructar,  instrumental  or  vocal,  the  emn- 
pletc  details  of  our  Saxette  plan.  Thu  in¬ 
volves  ae  abligatiau  whatsoever,  and  we 
urge  every  direetar  to  write  today  for  our 
new  booklet,  a  sample  folio,  and  the  story 
of  what  othm  have  done  with  the  Saxette 
in  grade  schools.  Write  today. 
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OUR  PLANT 

IS  DUNNING 


We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 


FULL 


Lee  M.  Lockhart,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


In  scholastic  and  administra- 
tive  fields  Mr.  Lockhart  has  also 
reaped  shining  laurels.  In  1929 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  all  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Public  Schools  with  thirty- 
fiye  band  and  orchestra  teachers 
under  his  Jurisdiction.  He  is 
instructor  at  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  also  As¬ 
sociate  Elditor  of  the  Eldnca- 
tional  Department  for  M.  Wit- 
mark  A  Sons.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lockhart  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference,  and  his  prolific 
career  has  been  sketchily  out¬ 
lined. 

But  the  most  striking  thing 
about  Mr.  Lockhart  is  not  that 
his  bands  have  taken  blue-rib¬ 
bons  or  that  he  has  undertaken 
such  tremendous  tasks  of  or¬ 
ganisation,  but  that  he  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  enter  his  entire  bands 
in  the  state  and  national  con¬ 
tests,  rather  than  eliminate  one 
single  individual.  By  this  sac¬ 
rifice  of  personal  ambition  to  the 
good  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Lockhart 
has  given  to  twice  as  many 
budding  musicians  a  spark  of 
confidence  and  an  impetus  to 
new  accomplishment 


From  his  first  position  of 
importance  as  solo  cometist 
in  the  Juvenile  Band  of  Parsons, 
Kansas,  to  his  present  office  as 
Special  Supervisor  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  the  career  of 
Lee  M.  Lockhart  represents 
twenty-four  years  of  monu¬ 
mental  achievement  and  activity. 
Not  only  has  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  distinction  as  a  direc¬ 
tor,  but  also  as  a  scholar  and  an 
executive. 

While  leader  of  the  school 
and  city  Instrumental  Music  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  his  school 
band  won  first  place  in  the 
Eastern  Nebraska-Western  Iowa 
contest  for  three  consecutive 
years,  second  place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  in  1926,  and  first 
place  in  the  Iowa  State  contest 
for  1926,  1927  and  1928,  while 
the  school  orchestra  under  his 
supervision  was  first  prise  win¬ 
ner  in  the  state  in  1926  and 
1928.  He  likewise  organised  and 
directed  the  Municipal  Concerts 
of  Council  Bluffs,  the  Symphonic 
Band  at  the  Springfield  Super¬ 
visors  Convention  in  1926,  and 
conducted  the  All  Iowa  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band  at  Des  Moines  in 
1929. 


is  something  better ^  at  a  fairer  price. 
We’ve  noade  a  ** better  clariuef*  and 
Bade  of  every  successful  business 
folks  have  **beatem  a  pmth  . 
to  our  door!*  This  tnaga-  A 
zine  is  the  only  advertising 
medium  we  have  used  for 
nnonths,  and  today,  with  IH 
our  plmnt  ruuuiug  full  VU 
time,  we  are  ten  days  m 
behind  with  our  otders.  Ill 


The  “Covertype”  Clari¬ 
net,  exclusively  Pedler,  is 
partly  reqxMuible.  With  it. 
Bandmasters  get  cleaner 
cut  execution  and  better 
tone  from  youthful  begin¬ 
ners;  while  the  beginners 
advance  much  more  rap*, 
idly.  The  ‘‘Covertype”  was' 
designed  Particultwly  for 
the  junior  school  musi¬ 
cian,  and  die  prt^cssional 
who  doubles.  It  is  meeting 
a  popular  need,  at  a  fairer 
price. 


Mail  the  coupon  below 
for  complete  information 
about  Pedler  woodwinds, 
so  much  better  tliat,  in 
these  times,  our  modem 
plant  is  kept  running 
steadily,  to  fiU  insistent 
orders.  No  obligation. 
Send  coupon  today. 


The  Ensemble 


Pedler 

WOODWINDS 


your  value  to  your  band  and  orchsa 
tra.  1  am  sure  each  member  of  s 
school  organisation  aspires  to  ths 
position  of  solo  player  in  his  sectkMi 
and  wishes  to  become  a  true  musical 
asset  to  his  community.  Playing  ia 
a  small  ensemble  will  pay  large  dlrl> 
dends  in  terms  of  pleasure,  musiciaw 
ship  and  technical  accuracy.  4 


strumentations  from  the  duo  to  the 
dlxtuor,  which  possess  the  same  train¬ 
ing  value,  require  Interesting,  unusual 
combinations  of  instruments,  and  are 
an  excellent  addition  to  any  concert 
program. 

Consider  seriously  the  snull  ensem¬ 
ble  as  a  means  of  developing  your 
musicianship  and  increasing  thereby 
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THE  BEST 

SAFEST 

FOR  YOU 


0CT0BE31  sure  wu  a  baton 
montb.  Sereral  batons  went  in 
the  mails  to  drum  majors,  and 
oodles  of  proepectire  drum  majors  are 
on  the  up  and  up  about  these  shiny, 
mirror  batons.  Here’s  the  lowdown 
on  how  to  get  one  yourself. 

Take  a  long  pencil  with  a  sharp 
point  along  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  Put 
these  in  your  hands  and  drop  your¬ 
self  in  the  band  room,  in  amongst  tbe 
band  and  orchestra  students.  Mix 
well  tor  one-half  hour.  Then  emerge 
from  band  room  with  thirty-flye  subs 
to  The  ScaoM.  Musician.  Rush  to 
mailbox. 

I  will  do  the  rest. 


IS  THE 


Last  winter,  in  a  letter  writing  contest,  thousands  of  school  musicians 

told  their  reasons  "why  a  beginner  should  have  the  best  instrument 

the  world  can  produce.**  These  letters  showed 

that  the  young  School  Band  and  Ordiestra  musi* 

dans  who  wrote  them,  hnow,  from  dieir  own 

experience  and  observations,  the  Perils  o{  study 

and  practice  cm  a  faulty  instrument. 

The  Troubadour  Ttombmie  is  just  one  of  many 
Martin  Handcraft  instruments  that  stand  in 
hi^Mst  favor  widi  school  musicians,  and  their 
directors,  too,  because  it  is  so  perfectly  in 
tune,  so  easy  to  blow,  so  accurate  in  acous- 
tics,  and  has  such  a  beautiful  tone. 


Fred  Fennell  of  Cleveland  hurried 
In  his  subs  for  the  baton,  and  I  hur¬ 
ried  a  twirling  baton  right  back  at 
him  so  that  he  could  use  it  in  a  big 
parade  two  days  later.  Fred  has 
promised  us  a  picture  of  the  band  in 
new  uniforms  wltb  himself  at  the  head 
the  band  with  his  new  baton.  We’re 
looking  forward  to  this  picture. 


This  instrument  insures  faster  progress;  en¬ 
larges  your  natural  sldlL  But,  more  important, 
it  safeguards  your  rapid  advancement  against 
the  faulty  habits  an  imperfect  instrument  in¬ 
variably  forms. 

Write  today  for  interesting  infomudon  about 
this  marvelous  Martin 
Trombone 


In  Paducah,  Kentucky,  Director 
Floyd  Burt  needs  only  a  few  more 
subs  before  his  drum  major  will  be 
strutting  a  glistening  baton. 


;  or  our  Hand¬ 
craft  Comet,  Trumpet,  Clar¬ 
inet,  Saxophone,  or  other 
valve  instruments.  You’ll 
find  "Temper  and  Tone,** 
sent  free  on  request,  very 
instruedve.  Let  a  Martin 
Handcraft  instrument  help 
you  to  be  a  better  school 
musician.  Send  today  for 
free  literature.  Mendon 
favorite  instrument. 


West  Linn,  Oregon,  High  School 
Band  is  well  on  the  way  toward  one 
cl  these  batons,  writes  the  director, 
Fred  H.  Wade,  to  us. 


Another  prospective  baton!  Ruth 
Stoehr  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  is  work- 
iag  hard  for  subs  in  order  that  the 
Winona  drum  major  may  get  one  of 
our  batons. 


Heigh!  ho!  I  really  do  believe 
October  was  a  very  baton  month. 


Stop!  Hold  everything!  Another 
wospective  baton  order.  And  this 
time  we  have  Margaret  Kepler  of 
Delta,  Colorado,  going  after  the  subs. 


How  is  sub  chasing  in  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Calvin  Steiner?  Any  different 
than  in  Clarkston,  Washington? 


Bisabeth  Blackburn,  new  agent  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  says  It  with  subs. 


Mar’tin  Ba]vd  Inst.  €o. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


That’s  all  till  next  time. 
Mauann  PriunER, 


Sub  Specialist. 
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.  .  .  .  Interested  in 
Young  Orchestras? 


Indiana 


—  NEW! 

The  Fillmore 

TRANSITION 

ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 


(Continiietl  from  page  17) 


are  taught,  such  as  %  above  and  % 
below  for  the  comet,  and  %  above  and 
%  below  for  the  trombone.  But  I  am 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  method  used 
by  two  of  the  greatest  artists  that 
ever  lived,  Jaroslav  Cimera  and  Her¬ 
bert  Clark,  trombone  and  comet  solo¬ 
ists,  who  have  developed  marvelous 
embochures  by  placing  one-half  of  the 
mouthpiece  on  the  upper  lip  and  the 
other  half  on  the  lower  lip,  equally,  so 
that  the  low  tones  are  rich,  the  middle 
register  clear,  and  the  high  tones  bril¬ 
liant,  resulting  in  every  compass  of 
the  instrament  being  musical  and  free 
from  that  pinched  and  squeesed  tone 
so  often  beard.  Never  lose  sight  of 
the  tact  that  the  upper  law  is  station¬ 
ary  and  that  the  lower  jaw  is  the 
movable  factor.  High  tones  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  short  vibrations,  the  lower 
tones  with  longer  vibrations,  and  it  is 
the  action  of  the  lower  Jaw,  raising 
and  lowering,  which  produces  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  tones. 

5.  Method  of  PreetUx. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  very  few 
performers  play  a  good  scale.  This  is 
due  more  to  carelessness  than  to  any 
other  factor.  Do  not  allow  a  student 
to  play  one  half-note,  giving  it  its 
correct  value,  and  then  cheat  the  next 
note  of  its  full  value;  nor  to  overblow 
one  note  and  underblow  another;  nor 
to  reach  the  top  of  a  scale  as  though 
utterly  exhausted.  Preferably  start  a 
scale  of  half-notes,  taking  a  breath 
after  each  four  notes,  gradually  cre- 
scendolng  while  ascending  and  grad- 
usual  decrescendoing  while  ascend¬ 
ing,  making  the  last  note  as  musical 
as  the  first  and  making  the  last  tone 
as  full  as  the  first,  because  each  tone 
of  a  scale  is  as  important  as  the  next. 
Develop  one  tone  and  then  another, 
learning  to  build  the  lips,  tone,  and 
breathing  gradually.  It  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  beginner  have  the  sea¬ 
soning  of  the  professional  musician. 
Nothing  worth  whUe  is  done  in  leaps. 
Take  your  students  as  novices  and 
build  gradually.  I  know  of  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  pass  on  a  student 
to  a  fine  teacher  or  director,  knowing 
that  they  can  continue  their  Instrac- 
tions  without  having  to  undo  some 
poor  fundamentals. 


Leon  V.  Metcalf 


Tha  PiSmara  Tranaitiaa  OrchMtca  Paho 
conraini  tfairtv-oiia  aaay  tnnaa  for  rmy 
youac  ofchaatrai.  Tha  tuaaa  are  tpadally 
praparad  to  cany  yeong  ttudanta  ia  claaa 
or  naaU  aaanbla  to  orcbaatra  playiag. 
Aayaaa  iataraatad  ia  yooac  orchaaWaa  aad 
acaool  work  caa  rafar  to  wia  coDactiaci  for 
appropriata  aMtwiah  to  aaa  wMi  or  iiaaaa- 
dlatilv  attar  a  basinnafi  aariaa.  Tha  dirae 
aioUa  pans  proridad  ara  pdbUahad  aadraty 
ia  tha  Brat  poaMoa.  arhh  w  odiar  orcbaatra 
parts  arraasad  accordiacly  aasy.  Ws  should 
aka  for  you  to  thoroachly  eaandna  dda 


A  NEW  Une  ot 

Band  Instruments 

Ideal  for 
Beginner  Bands 

Sehoola  •iwswhdsK  wow  hwaSa,  ar  ex- 

tawSlmsr  iastmacmtal  laatractlaa  lata 
the  lower  vaaSea,  trill  predt  hy  laTesti- 
Satlav  this  aew  Uae  ef  aaederately 
priced  iBatraaieBta.  For  these  lastra- 
aaeata  are  as  ataaleally  perfect  as  the 
aaeat  cxpcaslve  aaakea.  Dwt  they  are 
free  ef  aapcrSaewa  exterior  aderasaeat. 
aad  are  priced  to  salt  the  thtaaest 
parse.  The  lowest  priced  hisrh  sraSe 
Uae  made.  WItheat  ehUsatiea,  writs 
for  catalesr,  price  list,  aad  eeatplete 
lafersaatlea.  Address 


Contents 


Choral 

Uldeae,  WalU 
Cromaiae,  Waits 
Hymn  Tnae 
Masddin.  Waits 
Vufl.  Wahl 
The  Old  Church  Choir 
Laiiaa.  Walts 
Kakla.  Walts 
Were.  WalU 
Mae.  Mard> 
lA,  March 
natch  Choral 
Henaiiia,  Wahs 
Dot  and  Pha.  March 
>  Pissioato  Choral 
Morcean  Draoutiqae, 

Trooibaae  ado 
•'  An  Etude 
iKen.  Wahs 
Minuet 

Por  Mary,  Comet  solo 
Rondiao  Sdtersando 
Artist  Pdka 

Three  Blind  Weaads  in  the  Dell 
Misdia.  Walts 
Gcndnso,  luUan  March 
My  Country  TU  of  Thee 
America,  Beantiful 
Sur  Spangled  Banner,  The 
God  of  Oir  Fathers 


INDIANA 


Band  Instrament  Co. 

ELMMAMT,  MNBMANA 


Buy  Direct  From 
Manufacturer 


Instrumentation 

First  VioHn;  Second  Violin;  Third  VMin 
Viola;  Cdlo;  Bata;  Second  Cdio  or  Tuba 
First  Clarinet;  Second  Clarinet;  Speda 
Clarinet;  First  Comet;  Second  Comet 
Flute;  Oboe;  Trombone;  Bast  Trombone 
Alto  Saxophone;  Tenor  Saxophone;  Et 
Homs;  Homs  ia  F;  Drums  and  Piano. 


Bandmattars,  Orckastra 
Diracton,  SupartnIsndaiiH, 
whan  you  ara  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  clarinets  and  other 
woodwind  instruments  for 
school  use,  write  us  direct 
for  cataloq  end  quotations. 
If  your  school  is  not  con¬ 
veniently  served  by  an  es¬ 
tablished  dealer,  we  will  be 
glad  to  fill  your  require¬ 
ments  direct.  You  will  find 
it  to  your  advantage. 
Write  us. 


Price,  Piano  Book,  75c 
All  Others,  Each,  40c 


Send  far  late 
liahns  fhr  nrss 
cheetre. 


FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

B2B  Bm  Street 

CINCINNATI.  O. 


Harry  Pedler&Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 
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MUSIC 

SERVICE 

— All  that  the  Name 
implies 

We  Furnish  the  Music  Super¬ 
visor  With: 

*  Instruments 

*  Accessories 

*  Music  and  Methods 

*  Phonograph 

Recordings 

FAY 

Band 
Method 

— just  off 
the  press 


JAY  W.  FAY 

15  Books 

Including  Teachers  Manual 

ptE  FAY  METHOD  contitH  of  Twolvo  Lm- 
f  wot  of  throo  ports  oach,  dotignod  to 
provido  motorial  for  tho  first  yoar  of  instni* 
sMotal  instnictioM.  Part  Oaa  of  aach  lassoo 
is  for  privata  or  clau  instruction,  and  aach 
instnimant  is  traatad  individually.  Part  Two 
eantinuas  tha  instruction,  but  is  so  writtan 
riMt  it  can  ba  piayad  in  groups,  tha  Bb 
insimmants  constituting  ona  group,  tha  Eb 
instrumants  anothar,  and  tha  C  instrumants 
Hm  third.  Part  Th^  of  aach  lasson  is  for 
lha  full  band. 

Ttecher's  Manual  $1.50 

Each  Part  •  •  •  .75 

Lass  20%  School  Discount 

Send  for  ExominaHon  Copy 
Fay  Band  Methods 

MUSIC  SERVICE 

ill  East  14th  St..  Naw  York.  N.  Y. 

Pkasa  sand  Music  Sarvica  6uida  Fraa.... 


□  Orehastra 

□  Rhythm 


Wwvisor  at . School 


YOU  can  own  an  Elkhart  instru¬ 
ment  for  a  very  small  investment. 
And  its  performance  will  surprise  you 
even  more  than  its  price. 

Try  any  one  of  the  35  splendid 
models  which  comprise  the  complete 
Elkhart  line.  Try  it  for  easy  blowing — 
for  sweet,  true,  powerful  tone  —  for 
swift,  silent  action  —  for  all  around 
playing  excellence.  Then  note  the 
modem  styling  and  rich  finish.  Here 
is  a  combination  of  high  quality  and 
low  price  that  satisfies  both  pride  and 
pocket  book. 

Built  by  experts  in  a  modern  fiic- 
tory.  Backed  by  rigid  faaory  guaran¬ 
tee.  You  take  no  risk  in  choosing  an 
Elkhart. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Ask  your  music  dealer  to 
let  you  see  and  try  an  Elk- 
hart.  Exceptionally  easy 
payments  may  be  had  u 
desired.  New  catalog  illus- 
ttating  the  complete  line 
will  be  sent  you  FREE  on 
request.Write  for  it  today.  '■'  ^ 

TRUMPET  shown  here  is  our  new  ''Streamline** 
— Slender  model  No.  42-B  Trumpet.  It  offers 
you  the  very  latest  in  trumpet  design  and  con¬ 
struction.  New  short  style,  quick  action  valves.  Bb, 
low  pitdi,  widi  ouidt  change  slide  to  A.  Heavily 
silver  plated,  gold  plate  inside  bell,  -a 

Gimplete  in  velvet  lined  case.  Only 


ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
lisa  JM^son  St^  Elkluurt.  Indimia 
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The  . 

Greatest  Value 

CLARINETS 


H.  Bettoney 

COLUMBIA  MODEL 

Bodun  System 


In  METAL — Silver  plated. 

Complete  in  case . ^ 

In  WCXDD — Grenadilla,  highly  polished, 
Complete  in  case . . * 


Mods  by  the  makert  of  Silva-Bet-  the  first  successful  metal  clarinet 
"Write  Jor  Catalog  oj owr  Siha-Winds  today” 


Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


MOST  MARVELOUS  INVENTION 

(Pat  Jia.  ItM) 

ITS  A - 


BLESSING 


A  trumpet  built  strictly  in  Bb  with  positiTS  sure  pifawtnd  A  and  tuning  alUt. 
Tbe  best  trumpet  on  earth  bnik  by  the  world’s  foressoat  truaspet  and  comet 
builders. 

Write  far  cataleg  end  price  Ket.  AgerUt  wanted. 

BLESSING  CO.  Established  iQOS  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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We 

Summer 


H«nry  Hadley  t  New  Overture 
for  O  r  c  k  €  sir*  or  fiend 


(Coatinoed  {rom  p«ge  15) 

recreation,  thereby  securing  about  4^ 
hours  of  dally  musical  activity  with 
no  accompuying  sore  lips  or  nervous 
strain. 

Throughout  the  enUre  summer  we 
maintained  a  well  balanced  band  of 
over  SO  pieces  which  played  daily  con¬ 
certs  before  thousands  of  people,  in¬ 
cluding  an  audience  of  S,000  In  the 
new  Lakeside  auditorium.  Many  Na¬ 
tional  convenUons  were  entertained 
by  the  Ohio  Band  Camp  Band,  includ¬ 
ing  one  addressed  by  Oovemor  White. 

We  quote  from  the  Universal  Engi¬ 
neer,  a  National  Magaxlne  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Craftsmen  Council  of  Engineers 
of  the  World,  who  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  at  Cedar  Point  were 
entertained  by  the  band:  “The  After¬ 
noon  Band  Concerts  by  a  large  Mu¬ 
sical  Organisation  from  the  Ohio  Band 
Camp  under  direcUon  of  Peter  P. 
McCormick  was  a  feature  long  to  be 
remembered.** 

There  are  2  forms  of  recreation  that 
will  no  doubt  linger  in  the  minds  of 
each  of  the  campers  longer  than  any 
other.  They  are  roller  skating  on  the 
wonderful  Coliseum  floor  and  the  week 
end  steam-boat  rides  to  important 
points  on  the  Great  Lakes.  On  such 
occasions  our  Chef  took  along  his 
traveling  kitchen  and  served  picnic 
dinners.  Put-in-Bay,  Kelly  Island, 
Johnston*s  Island,  Lakeside  and  To¬ 
ledo  were  some  of  the  places  visited. 

It  would  not  do  to  overlook  the 
wonderful  Church  connections  ot  the 
Camp.  We  found  the  Sandusky 
churches  most  hospitable,  and  the 
Company  furnished  free  transporta¬ 
tion  each  Sunday  morning.  Since  our 
camp  is  non-sectarian,  members  se¬ 
lected  their  own  churches.  Dr.  Fun- 
nell  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
was  pcurticularly  helpful,  and  his  Sun¬ 
day  evening  vesper  services  in  the 
Camp  Club  room  were  impressibly 
outstanding.  In  return  for  this  kind¬ 
ness  on  his  part,  the  camp  ensembles 
furnished  special  musical  programs  on 
Sunday  mornings. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that 
it  was  our  ambition  to  return  the 
members  to  their  individual  bands  and 
directors  Just  a  little  better  fitted  to 
play  their  parts,  and  with  a  somewhat 
more  clearly  defined  idea  of  loyalty 
towards  their  organisation  and  to¬ 
wards  their  leader. 


THRILLING,  Melodious,  and  inspir* 
I  ing . . .  Based  upon  favorite  coliefe 
tunes,  whkk  are  used  tfieuMticalYy  and 
developed  into  a  brilliant  overture 
that  expresses  the  Joyous  'atanospliere 
of  coliefe  days  .  .  .  Ordiestra  con* 
ductor's  score,  $3.50;  orchestration, 
$3.50;  small  orchestration,  $2.50. 
Band  score,  $3.50;  ful  band  parts, 
$3.00  ....  Send  for  Free  Sample 
Pafes  of  playable  piano  reduction. 


New 

Invention  of 
W.  Otto 
k  Mieuner 


C.  C.  BIRCHARD  «  CO. 

2S1  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


JLkEDERICK  stock,  eondoetor  of  Uw  Chieaco 
bBvbooy,  Mtys  “rhythm  is  thooBofoataro  in  mnaie 
tint  U  apt  to  baflio  oran  tha  moat  piftad  and  ad- 
wc^d  •rtistft.*’ 

Wolonsarnaadtaaeharoaatodaptbahandicappad 
kp  Uda  problam.  For  tha  Rhyth-o-phoiia  aohraa  H 
aaBBtotaly.  Inranikni  ot  W.  Otto  MMaanar.  famooa 
■BMcalaothocitr,  tha  Bhyth-o-phona  ia  moca  than 
amaehine.  It  is  a  ayatam  for  ramndwas  sav  rhythm 
amiMnatirai  and  than  laaadiag  it  oat  aatoaaaueally 
lapaaHii#  it  ovar  and  orar  until  yoa  /M  it  and  can 
aapnaa  it  porfaetly.  Tha  sraataat  moaical  aathoai- 
tim  ia  Amarica  wainnly  andoiaa  tha  Bhyth-o-phono 
m  aaa  of  tha  vary  graatoat  aids  ia  taachins  and 
haminc  mnaie. 

Invaniable  for  baada,  farrhaatraa,  dram  eorpa.  For 
tmap  inatmetion  and  hooM  praetiea.  Yat  it  eoata 
■at  littla  mora  than  a  good  nMtronaaae. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Aak  yoor  mnaie  daalar  to  daomoatrata  tbs 
Khyth-o-pbofia  or  writs  na  for  rnmpiata  Utar- 
atnra.  No  obUgation.  Writs  today. 

C  G.  CONN,  lid.,  1 191  Conn  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


!!!  POINTS !!! 


Hgynes  Qarinets  are  inde¬ 
structible  with  reasonable 
care  I 

Tone  Color  is  uniform 
throughout  I 

The  Action  is  LMt  and 
responsive  as  that  of 
Haynes  Flutes  I 

The  Haynes  is  the  Rolls- 
Royce  of  CLARINETS  I 


(Write  for  booklet  explam- 
tug  vahuMe  warwirng 
device) 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO 
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SEE  AND  HEAR 

The  Best  Accortfion  n  the  World 

MmSm  ky  thm 

EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO. 


at  Prof.  Lm 


PiwMatr*  St«dM 
CUeaca^  OL 


Lat  Ma  Main  You  a 
PmWwa 


William  Hurtoo,  Har¬ 
vey,  IIL,  my  pppilf 
pla^  in  first  divitioa 
at  the  1932  National 
Contest. 

Private  lessons  on 
drums,  timpani,  marim¬ 
ba  and  xylophone. 
Diiimmers! 
Bandmasters! 
Write  or  phone  for 
informatioa 

E.  W.  GOUWENS 
1526  Kimball  Building 
Webster  3883 


"PROFESSIONAL  SAXOPHONE  eO 
TECHNIC  SIMPUFIEir 

40  private  lessons  in  book 
form  vaitk  a  master  teacher 

•‘Cmtrm  in  Modna  FmhtilWihnMnt" 
compMe  improviaiaa  coarse,  exam¬ 
ples,  sokM,  choir,  etc.  SIJS 

‘Orchestra  tiim  durt^  ranae,  pitch, 
transposition,  etc.,  for  all  instru¬ 
ments.  S)e 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

S12»  W.  North  Ava. 

Milwaakaok  Wwcoasui 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 

Piaabt,  Conpoaar,  ArlUt  Teacher 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

PINE  ARTS  BUIUHNC  CHICACO 


AU  WEATHER  LOOSE 
LEAFRAmiMmCFOIJO 

ICO.OOO  sold.  Seal  eocn- 
omgr.  Larcely  adcmted 
by  hich  aoiool,  coUece 
and  aatwkipal  bands. 
Write  for  PVee  infonaa- 


DWIOHT  W.  OODASO 
ta  Soatb  Slsar  tt. 
Aurora,  U.,  U.  8.  A. 


Ten 

Years 

of 

School 

Band 

Contests 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

money  with  which  to  work,  while  the 
band  instrument  manufacturers  had 
the  money  but  lacked  the  training  as 
to  the  best  way  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  band  to  the  schools. 

It  is  true  the  manufacturers  de¬ 
murred  when  they  were  told  that  the 
contest,  which  appeared  even  at  this 
early  date  as  an  excellent  means  of 
developing  the  band,  was  to  be  put 
entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  educators, 
whi’e  they  themselves  were  to  foot 
the  bills.  After  considerable  discus¬ 
sion,  they  were  convinced  that  they 
would  gain  more  by  aiding  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  band  along  sound  lines,  and 
in  the  way  the  school  people  wished 
to  develop  it,  than  by  spending  their 
money  along  the  lines  of  exploitation. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the 
band  instrument  manufacturers  for 
their  broad  vision  in  accepting  this 
viewpoint,  and  what  is  even  more 
noteworthy,  for  refraining  from  any 
attempt  to  control  or  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  the  contest,  once  they  had 
agreed  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Bureau,  and,  through  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  in  the  hands  of  the  Instrumental 
Committee. 

Naturally,  the  development  of  the 
contest  on  an  extensive  basis  through¬ 
out  the  country  involved  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  and  administrative  de¬ 
tail,  as  well,  of  course,  as  executive 
headquarters.  The  National  Bureau 
supplied  the  latter  and  placed  its  or¬ 
ganisation  at  the  service  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee.  The 
writer  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  to  facilitate  correspondence 
going  out  in  the  Committee’s  name. 
The  Committee  selected  the  contest 
numbers  and  made  the  rules,  while 
the  Bureau  carried  the  burden  of  the 
work  and  furnished  the  prises  and 
funds  for  central  administration,  pro¬ 
vided  in  turn  by  the  Band  Instrument 


Bandmasters! 


10  More 
Instruments 
In  your  Band 

A  brand  new  instrument,  of  standard 
male,  delivered  to  each  pupil  for 

$3.00. 

Build  up  your  instrumentation. 


Write  for  catalog  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 

Lyons  Rental  Plan 

Now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Send  postal 
today  for  full  information. 


LYONS 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

17  West  Lake  Street  Chicago 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  A 
MUSIC  STAND 

ask  your  dealer  to  sell  you  a 

HAMILTON 

STAND 

and  you  wiH  be  satisfied 
with  your  purchase 

Krauth  &  Benninghofen 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


:i$^ERNm'WiLUAMi 
jaiooL</MiJiK; 

Specialixing  in  Band  or  Or¬ 
chestral  training.  Daily  re¬ 
hearsals.  Special  or  Tbrss 
Year  Ortificate  coarse.  Pri¬ 
vate  Instruction.  Theory, 
Conducting,  Arranging. 
Distinguished  faculty  inchid- 
ing  Pierre  Henrotte,  coocert- 
master.  Metropolitan  Open 
House  —  Violin,  SoUegm; 
Mayhew  L.  Lake— Ordhae 
tration.  Band  Arranging. 
Forfmrlker  informalion  addrrss 
THE  KfiaTIM,  HI  Octal  Imsm,  Oiitklia.  Niu  TM 


la  Uw 

CaMiUlt 


LEEDY  STRUPE 

Seeretary  President 

Traa-Tone  Xylophones 
Bells  and  Qihnas 

NSW  UshtwslsM  Dsstgas 

NSW  CsOustbla  ■ 
Asa..  ladlaiMpslHrisS. 


i 
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Manofactoren.  All  doubtful  questions 
were  referred  either  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  .  or  to  its  Chairman.  Nothing 
spectacular  was  attempted  and  no  pro¬ 
motional  methods  adopted.  The  con¬ 
tests  were  recommended  and  prises 
offered  for  those  who  wished  to  arail 
themselTee  of  the  proren  stimulus  to 
effort  through  competition.  Results 
and  conditions  in  rarlous  parts  ol  the 
country  were  carefully  studied  and 
erila  noted  and  guarded  against  as  far 
as  possible.  Annual  changes  In  rules 
reflected  the  composite  Judgment  of 
both  the  Committee  and  competing 
band  leaders. 

The  growth,  while  not  spectacular, 
has  been  steady  and  continuous,  and 
within  the  nine  years  from  1924  has 
been  remarkable.  Complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  statistics  are  not  available,  but 
the  f  o' lowing  may  be  interesting: 

ArraoxiMATE  Numbxs  or  Bands  Com- 

miNO  IN  State  Contests  With 
Which  Committee  and 
Bubs:au  Coopeeated 


Tear 

Number  of 
States 

Number  of 
Competing 
BandB 

1924 

6 

60 

1925 

10 

130 

192« 

16 

315 

1927 

20 

435 

1928 

29 

520 

1929 

36 

760 

1980 

38 

870 

1931 

42 

1115 

1932 

44 

1050 

More  important  than  the  growth  of 
the  numbers,  however,  has  been  the 
great  advance  in  musicianship.  At  the 
National  contests,  which  were  adjudi¬ 
cated  by  band  leaders  of  international 
reputation,  the  high  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  brought  forth  the  surprised 
comment  of  the  Judges.  There  has  also 
been  marked  improvement  in  Instru¬ 
mentation.  A  statement  received  re¬ 
cently  from  Edwin  Franko  Qoldman, 
who  has  Judged  at  a  number  of  na¬ 
tional  contests,  is  indicative  of  the 
general  opinion.  Mr.  Goldman  writes: 
“The  standard  of  the  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  and  also  of  all  the  various 
individuals  has  been  raised  from  year 
to  year.  These  organisations  of  young 
players  are  now  able  to  perform  the 
music  of  the  greatest  masters  in  a 
most  artistic  manner.” 


Thu  U  the  fint  ineudment  of  an 
ertkie  by  Mr.  Tremuine  in  which 
he  teUs  the  whole  etory  of  the 
School  Battd  Contest,  down  to  the 
preeent  In  the  next  inetal- 

went,  which  will  appear  in  the 
December  issue,  the  author  teUs 
of  the  three  organixetiona  reaponai- 
^  for  theae  contests  end  much  of 
the  intimate  detaila  of  their  atan- 
agcaient. 


want 


LOPHON  E 


The  xylophone  is  just  like  evetyotbct  musical 
instnunent  in  one  resp^  If  you  want  to  be  a"stai’‘ 
peifonnet  you  must  have  a  "star”  instnunent. 

Take  Ra^h  Hansel,  for  i  nstance,  staff  artist  on  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  Vibraphone  at  Radio  Souioo  KOA,  Denver 
unit  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Coa^)any. 

Hansel  has  gained  recogiution  as  one  of  the  finest 
performers  on  mallet  played  instruments  in  the  country . 
His  natural  talent  is  exc^tiooaL  He  writes  most  of  hu 
own  radio  combers  and  introduces  many  new  and  novel 
effects.  Yet  he  knows  that  to  give  his  talent  perfea 
expression  he  must  have  the  best  instrument  obtainable 
and  so  he  those  a  Leedy  aftet  repeated  tests. 

Leedy  mallet  played  inacnunciMs  tad  Leedy  drams  ate  pee- 
fared  by  Amenca’i  leadiiic  peifctmeia.  Follow  thett  example  sod 
improve  your  pcrfocmaoce  and  your  prospects.  See  the  newest 
models  at  your  music  dralet’s  store.  Tty  them 
and  see  how  they  improve  your  perfbonance 
and  give  yon  added  coohdence. 

f  WRIT!  KMt  FRII  CATALOG 

k  A  /  interested  in  mallet  played  instra- 

R  Y  /  ments,  drams  or  dram  accessories  you'll  want 

B  I  /  a  copy  of  the  newest  Leedy  catalog.  Full 

■  of  valuable  infbtmatioo.  A  post  card  brings 

■  your  copy  FREE. 

leedy  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

lias  Leedy  Bldg.,  Elkhart.  Indiana 


TNC  WORLD'S  FINIST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


-SPECIAL  OFFER- 

New  and  Uaad  WM  Inati—tnts  ingh-Grade  Stanfard  AiatHean  lAaltas 

Some  are  new  slightly  store-worn  samples,  a  few  are  trade-ins,  many  are  sorplas  Government 
stock.  Honestly  rebnilt  by  practioal  band  instrument  makers  in  our  own  shopt  Chemically 
clean  and  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Cask  DeeMe  Ball  Ceehmieeu  eath 


Bb  Csraets  Cask 

3  New  Bussehtr.  brass,  ia  cases . tn.M 

4  New  Bueseber.  silver  plated,  la  caiee . tS.M 

5  BeboUt  Ctan,  silver  plslsd.  In  eases . SUM 

4  Bebaltt  Cenn.  stiver  plated  In  aaatr. 

New  Wender.  extra  1^  bmxUI . M.M 

4  Baballt  HaBan.  eUver  plaUd.  la  turn....  tS.W 

5  Bebullt  Keafer.  MlUaid.  Martin  m  Tmk 

silver  pleUd.  la  eaaaa .  IBM 


.idaw 


4  Bebullt  Holten  ar  Totk,  tllvar  plated,  la 


S  Bebullt  Bueaehar.  Caaa  w  XIm.  iUvw 
plated,  said  bea  la 

Altm  and  Frsadi  Herne 

S  BabtUtt  Xb  Altee.  baU  tUvw  ptelad. 

Oma,  Kins.  Lpm  a  HSaly . $».** 

4  Bebiritt  Eb  AUaa.  imnd.  diver  plated, 

Oeaa  er  Khw . IBM 

4  Bebullt  Freacb  Hecus,  Tech,  da^.  sliver 
plated,  la  eaasa  . (BM 

4  BabmB  rraach  harm.  Bedm.  doable, 

dlvsr  plated,  la  emm . (BM 

SIMe  Ttwabmii 

t  New  Baeteber.  brsie.  la  euer . 44BM 

3  New  Baeachar.  diver  platsd.  paid  baU. 

Ib  CRMS  . Nett 

!•  BibNllt  HotUa.  silm  ptoUd.  fold  Ml. 
la  aua  smss . . . a . 

5  Bebaltt  Baeaeber.  Caaa  er  Kla«.  lUvar 

pUtad.  seM  ban.  la  aew  caeae . IBM 


.td5.M 


8  BabaiU  Eb.  baU  ap'.  Caaa.  Baitm.  Kaafar 
ar  Klag.  silvac  platsd . I 

S  Babatlt  BBb.  ball  ap*.  Coea.  Kaafar  ar 
Tarfc.  diver  pfaUad . <BN 

3  Bebaltt  BBb  BsUeaaa.  Omn.  rllvw  pUtad, 

Indadlns  traaks  .  7BW 

4  Baballt  BBb  Bonaapbaaaa.  Caaa.  sflvar 

platsd  . . I4BW 


•  New  Basschar  Eb-ttaptsnat,  beam,  la  cases. t2b.M 

3  Bsm.  sllvar  ^atad .  3BW 

8  New  Baeachar  C  Bapraam,  braaa.  la  carat  8S.W 

3  8aM.  dlvat  plated . IBM 

3  New  Baeaehw  Bb  Bamifar.  dtittsbt.  brart. 

la  cuat  . M.ai 

8  Baua.  dlvar  plated . IBW 

I  BaM,  saU  ptelad .  7BN 

U  Bebaltt  Xb  AUa.  dlvw  ptetad.  Barnmar. 

Cam  ar  Klaa.  hi  eaita . IBM 

1  Bebaltt  CMetedy.  dhvr  ptetad  (ptetias 

wara).  Abbott  ■aba.  la.eaaa . .  3BM 

1  New  Batacte  C  Matadr.  bram,  la  cats..  BBM 
1  New  Baeiebw  C  Mdady,  dlvtr  ptetad.  la 

caaa  .  N.n 

B  Bebaltt  Bb  TciMr.  sllvar  pfaM.  Baaaehtr, 


Cam  ar  Battm.  la  aatai. 


t  Baballt  Baaadier.  Caaa.  Kim  ar  Task 
dlvtr  ptetad  . $S«.W 

SnnHal  Bnnhid  Wa  have  ready  ter  qaisk  dtllvary  SW  aaa  bsurlraa  aiada.  metal.  Bb  Ctarlaate. 
rX  .  \  s\m  Baabu  wsUm.  eomptetc  with  lyre  aad  valpd-ltaad  eaaaa.  They  are  caratklly  made, 

Cuunudt  Osar  saw  playhw  aad  toarantaad  la  U  perfad  la  toat  aad  teaa. 

Ha  I7B-AB— Mlebd  ptetad  Bb  Clarlatt  OatBl  .  . I3BM 

Hn  I7B-MV— Bllvw  ptelad  Bb  Cteitad  OotBt  . -  3BM 

Bead  fsr  Cmpliti  Catelasaa  at  Maw  md  Uitd  ladimamSa,  lark ea Hag  yoor  peaawd  radalremeats. 

H.  A.WEYMANN  &  SON,  Inc. 

X  No-  Toidh  SB  BdasaUtaal  Berrlca  PucHdmt  PUMi^kia.  Pn. 
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Mr.  Wagner’s 
November 
Talk  With 
Trumpeters 


Export  REPAIRING  of 
Clarinoto,  Saxophonoo,  Flutox, 
Obooa,  aoMooona 


FKANK  L.  KASPAR 
t/»  GOLDBECK  *  CO. 
7abam  AvBifUK.  Cmc. 


(Continued  from  pace  18) 

and  a  slight  pause  was  made  between 
notes,  almost  a  sixteenth  rest.  (3an 
yon  see  the  lltUe  rabbit  hopping 
along?  He  should  have  played  it  as 
it  shou'd  have  been  sung.  The  phras¬ 
ing  should  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  and  the  melody  permitted  to  flow 
with  only  the  faintest  semblance  of 
articulation.  Elach  phrase  should  haTe 
been  played  with  a  continual  stream 
of  uninterrupted  air  pouring  into  the 
instrument  to  produce  the  desired 
effect 

Why  did  the  young  man  play  this 
familiar  tune  so  badly?  Was  it  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  training  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  was  it  mental  and  artistic 
lethargy?  I  am  Inclined  to  believe 
“mental  and  artistic  lethargy”  comes 
closer  to  being  the  correct  diagnosis. 
One  hears  the  simplest  melodies  played 
with  a  total  disregard  for  beauty,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  interpretation  and  tone. 
The  tone  will  be  dead  and  lack  lustre 
when  a  little  air  pressure  would  do 
wonders  to  bring  out  the  necessary 
resonance.  Can*  you  hear  your  own 
tone  and  are  you  placidly  satisfled 
with  It? 

I  wonder  how  it  would  be  to  have 
a  school  band  operated  like  a  football- 
team  with  a  group  of  substitutes  sit¬ 
ting  eagerly  on  the  sidelines  waiting 
for  some  one  to  make  a  mistake  so 
that  the  erring  player  would  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  "game.”  Or  if  that 
would  not  be  practical,  then  a  demerit 
system  could  be  adopted  and  poor  in¬ 
terpretation,  tone  and  style  would 
earn  Just  as  many  demerits  as  any 
other  infraction  of  the  rules.  Better 
yet,  let  us  shake  our  heads  violently 
to  remove  the  cobwebs,  and  put  up 
before  us  an  ideal  called  MUSICIAN- 
SHIP,  toward  which  we  will  strive  at 
all  times. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  artists  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  flnesse  which  they  employ 
and  let  us  listen  to  ourselves  and 
frankly  acknowledge  our  shortcomings. 
Let’s  not  be  satisfled  with  being  medi¬ 
ocre,  but  remember  that  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  clear  thinking  is  worth  more 
than  an  hour  of  aimless  practice.  Put 
the  practice  and  the  thought  together 
and  watch  your  band  start  to  win 
contests! 


Do  jroa  want  a  fine  rarietr  of  aoktt  for 
Bb  CSarinet,  Comet,  Trombone,  Saxo¬ 
phone  and  other  wind  inatmmenti? 
Send  for  free  thematic  aample  parts. 
Specify  instroments  yon  pky. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  DIRECTORS 

Send  for  complete  catakw  of  Band  and 
Orchestra  Mask,  Solos,  Duets,  Trios, 
Qnartets  and  ensemble  material  of  all 
kinds.  Specify  Band  or  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector  and  name  of  school. 

fFrtlr  (•; 

RUBANK,  INC. 

73C^  So.  Caaspbd  Avo.. 

P.  O.  Sta.  “D," 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SOMETHING  NEW 
FOR  REED  PLAYERS 


AT  LA8TI  Prasdom  from  90%  of  your 
road  troublsa.  No  more  soggy,  Ump  rosds. 
Watarproof  them.  No  fnaa  or  bother.  Makaa 
your  farorita  roads  last  weeks  longer. 

Students  and  profsssionsis  say  they  haea 
naeor  before  knoam  each  rood  aatislaction. 
Coats  Isss  d>an  one-fifth  cent  per  reed.  Saree 
dollars  erery  year. 

8ak  s  dsUtr  blU  st  nr  risk  sad  reeetT*  siiaclsnt 
nSKD-DIf  U  last  s  Uts-Une.  It’s  OUAKAN- 

rxcD. 

CUs  this  sd  and  pla  It  to  rear  crdsr  sad 
T::  liMlads  rail  tws  ef  nr  "Btadsot  BpeeUl" 
reeds,  and  a  easy  at  RSKD  POIMTEB8.  <Nsns 


L.  HOLDER 


SWANK! 


WHKM  the  baud 
■taps  out  IB  If-L 
uniforms  It's  worth 
wntdilngl  There’s  eolm- 
— etyla  military  Itl 


M-L  atyieo— or  hare  our 
daalgiiar!i  eraata  a  dls- 
tlnetlea  stylo  especially 
for  you.  There  are  many 
■haom  and  weavm  of 
fabric  to  match  your 
school  colon. 

Abora  all,  114,  uniform- 
craftsmen  tailor  a  uni¬ 
form  to  stand  yean  of 
weai^-at  very  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  our 
style  charts,  samples  and 
pricaa. 

MAIER  LAV  ATT  O). 

Dept  S 

1141-iiis  Lincoln  Ave. 

CHICAOO 


Wnlor-ViLjKfifn  n-ty  » 


Your  Uniforms! 

IH  You  may  pay  much 
more  for  your  uni- 
forms — but  you  can- 
not  possibly  buy  any 
better  quality  of  all- 
wool,  color-fast,  rain- 
\  proofed  materiab  nor 
any  finer  tailoring  and 
workmanship  than  you 
get  in  distinctive,  serv- 
iceable,  economical 
■  uniforms  by  Klein. 


■  IVrUe  today  for  mattrid 

'  tc.'- 1  samfUs  and  now  lorn 

R  pricts. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  INC. 

Tailors  of  distinctivr,  strvierabta,  ram- 
proofed,  economical  uniforms  for  jS  years. 

715  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


'  be  gteen  away  Dec.  91 

l(  'Li  iVrite  for  Details 

^  Tow  Bieao  spWsllsss  In  Schisl 
VVW  A  W  Band  sod  Orebtstra  InstnnsmU 
m  mV  Also,  itaM  wsadsrfal  "ussd"  ksr- 
fSlDs.  mas  tm  op.  CcBTsalsri 
llT  tsnas.  Afcssssriss  for  aU  InsUa- 
sasetA 

Tons  Brown  Mnaic  Co. 
ms.  WrfmabAaa. _ Cblcaae.  Bt 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOOK 

A  fine  book  for  any  band,  not  too  dih- 
cult.  Full  band.  Price  2Sc  per  book.  Dis¬ 
count  to  schools.  Sample  copy  free. 

J.  B.  AGNBW,  FtsMisAar 
MM  Hli^and  Knneoe  Qty,  Me. 
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If  I  Were 
A  Boy 
Again 


UNIFORMS 


FillMt 

Quality 


Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 


(Continaed  from  page  9) 


ing  under  a  teacher  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion.  I  would  never  have  come  Into 
my  share  of  good  fortune  musically 
had  it  not  been  for  the  astute  wisdom 
of  my  parents,  who  carefully  in¬ 
quired  and  sought  out  such  excellent 
teachers  as  William  Kopp  and  Her¬ 
man  Bellstedt  for  my  guidance.  It 
is  wrong  to  be  entirely  influenced  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  cheapest  tui¬ 
tion  possible,  for  this  often  proves  to 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Seek 
out  a  teacher  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  «nd  leader  on  the  particular 
instrument  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested.  A  mother  and  father  would 
never  consult  a  “quack”  doctor  to  cure 
their  child.  They  would  call  in  a 
doctor  of  reputation.  Then  why 
Jeopardize  the  youngster’s  musical 
chances  by  sending  him  to  someone 
who  is  not  a  reputable  musician?  It 
is  very  easy  to  get  expert  advice  and 
guidance  in  this  matter.  This  parti¬ 
cular  subject  has  almost  become  an 
obsession  with  me,  as  scholars  have 
so  often  sought  my  guidance  after 
having  been  almost  hopelessly  ruined 
by  years  of  fhlse  training. 

With  Bellstedt  came  my  opportun¬ 
ity  to  study  to  be  a  soloist  and  to 
develop  an  individual  style.  Mr. 
Bellstedt  had  a  marvelous  faculty  for 
getting  results,  and  was  a  Just  but 
hard  taskmaster.  I  recall  that  many 
times  he  expressed  the  desire  that  I 
might  get  experience  playing  flne 
music,  but  my  opportunity  did  not 
come  until  my  school  days  were  over 
and  I  was  offered  a  position  in  Kopp’s 
Cincinnati  Band.  Had  I  received  the 
training  then  afforded  in  the  average 
high  school,  I  would  have  been  well 
equipped  to  handle  the  situation.  In¬ 
stead,  I  was  always  in  an  intense 
state  of  nervous  excitement  as  new 
music  was  continually  thrust  before 
me.  Liucklly,  Mr.  Kopp  was  intei^ 
ested  in  my  future,  having  had  an  im¬ 
portant  hand  in  my  development,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  winked  his 
eye  quite  often  at  the  irregularities 
of  my  work.  Those  would  have  been 
happier  days  had  I  been  schooled  un¬ 
der  the  routine  that  is  experienced  by 
the  high  school  bandsman  of  today. 
With  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of 


CAfES  AS  LOW  AS  $4JS 

American  Uniform  Co. 

Am»riea’t  PintMt  Vniform$ 

134  S.  11th  St.  mia.  Pa. 


SCHOOL  BAND 
UNIFORMS 

with  Style,  Fit 
and  Comfort 

Send  ior  C«Utoc  362  S. 
Samplct  and  price. 

Moat  Priaa  Winnins  Bamla 
war  Unifoms  mad#  bp 


1/  Wa  apaola.ll«e  In  a  t  r  1  a  a  for 
jL/  J  School  Banda  —  Uniform,  that 
r%  ara  anappy  in  appearanca  and 
}  ,  tailored  to  atand  bard  aarvice. 

'  Quality  at  Fair  Price.. 

—  UNION  MADB  — 

FREE  CATALOG 

,  1.  ^  tatST  daalnaa  and  aMkbai  mIv  aaBaWaa- 
•  eaaa.  fcSnaaadfrtnaalHkaa.  Write  naarl 

CRADDOCK  COMPANY 

A. erica'.  M»tt  Prapfaaaba  Uathrm  Men.. 

954  Oaddadi  la««a«  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Pettib«e  Bm.  Mfg.  Ct. 

Cfaaciiuaati,  O. 


UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

give  service  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  ori^nal 
cost.  Dignified  quality 
merchandise  is  advei> 
tised  accordingly,  *  and 
we  can  convince  you  with 
our  new  School  Band 
Catalogue  and  Samples. 
W  rite  today  and  mention 
colors  of  materials  de¬ 
sired. 

George  Evans  k  Co.,  Inc. 

m  K  Sdi  St  PbSadalpUa,  Pa 


There's  a  great 
difference— 

Writ*  for  Cloth  Som- 
piot  and  Froo  Catalog 


The  lest  fer  Lees 

Our  catalog  sam¬ 
ples  of  cloth  and 
SPEQAL  FREE 
OFFER  mailed 
on  request. 
WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY. 

Capes  as 


reason- 

able  as 

R.  w.  stockle^Ro; 

SM  S.  Walnut  St,  Philad^hia.  Pa. 


Clarmetff  ISlepatteb 
anb 

any  MAU  —  ANY  nngAK 

ilarrp  Bebier  Sc  Co. 

MaS$r»  tf  Ctarifiete 

■•KHAnT  INDIANA 


FOR  tALA:  Alexander  doable  bom  $45,  Conn 
trombone,  ailTcr,  $25,  Two  Vega  ail^  tmm- 
peta  $28  each,  m  standard  make  comets 
sUtct  $15  each.  Hich  grade  snare  and  bass 
drams  $13  and  $16  mcb.  Harre/  Oasa,  3609 


ATTENTION  I  Dsprsmion  priew  on  im¬ 
parted  Oboe  and  Bassoon  rends — 60c  each — 
orders  ior  lem  than  $3.00  add  10c  postage. 
Band  leader’s  special — 2  Bassoons,  2  Obom, 
1  Engli^  Horn  Reed  $2.75.  Reed  Importer, 
Room  1543A  Mercbandiae  Mart,  Chicago, 
IlUnoia. 


FOR  SALE:  French  bom  “Boston  Musical,” 
single,  in  F  with  Eb  slide;  in  case;  like  new — 

t 55.00.  Express  C.  O.  D.  with  3  days’  trial. 

Inst  sell  now.  W.  Waddington,  688  ColomAia 
Road,  Dordieater,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Eb  alto  saxc^onea;  C.  G. 
Conn,  Bneseber  and  others;  surer  plated  and 
gold  plated  farom  $55.00  op.  Bb  tenor  Bneseber 
^▼er  plated  gold  bell  $70.00,  gold  plated  bur¬ 
nished  $100.00,  an  in  cases.  Prepaid  six  day 
trial  Josqih  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ATTENTION  I  A  postal  card  will  bring  oar 
circulars  and  rock  bottom  price  on  BnEet 
Clarinets,  and  other  Band  and  Orchestra  In- 
stmments,  Reeds,  and  accessories.  We  save 
TOO  50%.  Adams  A  Son,  901  Anchor  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylrania. 


FOR  SALE:  Comet,  “Conn”  make,  silver- 
plated^  gold  hen,  low  pitch,  and  case;  perfect 
condition;  6ne  tone;  no  dents.  I  will  sacriSes 
for  $26.00.  First  come,  first  served.  Trial 
B.  Gross,  4411  Wolnat  Street,  Philadelphia, 


FOR  SALE:  Enphoninm,  "Holton,”  doable 
beU,  silver-plated,  low  pitch ;  no  dents,  good 
tone;  perfect  condition.  I  will  sacrifice  hr 
$42.00.  Rash.  J.  Kreiw,  5238  Oakland  Stre^ 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


FOR  SALE:  Good  hand-made  Oboe  Bassoon 
and  EngKah  Horn  reeds,  one  dollar  apieec. 
Write  for  special  disconnt  in  qoantities  (d  six 
or  moreT  John  Grant,  1031  Bryn  Mawr  Avc., 
Chicago,  Illinois, 


REAL  BARGAIN:  “RICH  LANE”  Clar.  fi 
Sax.  REEDS,  used  by  handreds  of  schesi 
band%^  world’s  best  French  cane.  SPECIAL 
OFFER:  Send  $1.00  for  20  Clar.  or  15  E 
flat  Alto  reeds.  W.  G.  Hlavin,  3547  E.  161it 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


What  have  yon,  to  seU,  trade,  or  exchanged 
What  do  yon  need  to  complete  your  instrn- 
mentationJ  Why  don’t  you  boy  that  doMil^ 
NOW?_  Describe  yoar  wants — to  huy  or  scl 
— in  this  column.  Get  yoar  copy  in  now  tor 
the  big  December  issue.  Address  Grass 
Prenm.  Classified  Dept.,  The  School  Mnsidagi, 


Sion  thronsh  the  interest  tluit  ths^ 
school  mosic  moTement  has  promoted 
nationsllF.  America  need  no  lonfir 
depend  on  Europe  for  its  artist  instiih ' 
mentalists,  and  thousands  of  mnsifl 
lovers  have  been  and  are  being  eal- 
tivated  every  year,  insuring  the  pep 
petuation  of  good  music  in  our  coaa- 
try. 

The  invaluable  influences  of  this 
nation-wide  institution,  for  such  it  hu 
become,  should  not  be  overlooked.  1 
aih  sure  that  every  community  hit 
beneflted  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
reflnlng  and  inspiring  attributes  of  the 
high  school  band  and  orchestrs. 
Young  as  this  country  is,  there  must 
be  an  influence  to  balance  our  tre¬ 
mendous  industrial,  commercial  sad 
scientifle  advancement,  and  in  my 
opinion,  music  in  the  schools  hsi 
played  a  very  important  role  in  ISP 
thering  that  general  cultural  develOF 
ment  which  seems  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  neglected  during  this  fast  sad 
furious  age.  ; 

Those  of  us  whose  careers,  h<9**^; 
and  ambitions  are  so  infinH^^ 
wrapped  up  in  the  cause  of  good  ^ 
music  should  whole  heartedly  }oia  ^ 
saying,  “Ood  bless  the  schools  of 
nation  for  their  monumental  couv; 
button  towards  a  greater  mi 
Araerical** 
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CHICAGO’S 
MUSICAL  CENTER 


RCA 
Radio  in 
Each  Room 


Unusual  facilities  for  music 
students.  No  charge  for 
practice  rooms,  which  are 
available  at  all  times  and 
remote  from  disturbing  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Allerton  is 
ideally  bcated,  being  with¬ 
in  easy  walking  distance  of 
all  of  the  leading  music 
schools  of  Chicago.  Seven 
floors  for  women,  ten 
floors  for  men  and  four 
floors  for  married  couples. 


A  well-rounded  social  program 
can  be  enjoyed  to  advantage, 
in  addition  to  music  practice 
and  study. 

RATES 

SiN«W 

Dafly  Il.TS  to  S4-00 
WooUy  IIOSO  to  SXSiX) 

Dooblo  (por  ponoo) 

Dotty  $1  JO  to  $2J0 
WooBy  MJO  to  II2J0 

Mittip  E.  Cobdoo,  Mo«o9or 

701  North  Michigen  Avenue 

ALLERTON 

HOTEL  CHtCAGO 


A  3000  Mile  Bargain  Counter 

J5  rOJWS  FOR  $1M 

Soil  whet  yam  kmv,  tkel  you  dom’t  meed.  Buy  whet  you  meed, 
thet  you  hevee’t  got.  We  wiU  gebliih  your  SSeeord  ed  for  $1. 

The  wori^t  tergeet  tdtool  bemd  bergeim  cometer. 


FOR  SALE:  At  bargain  pricea — Sefaner  Boat 
Clarinet;  Selmcr  Aho  Clarinet;  Sefaner  aoprano 
aaxophone;  Conn  baaa  aaxopbone;  York  Herald 
trompet;  Boeacher  Eb  Tnna;  Leedy  tympaai. 
Waibcrg  A  Aoge,  Worceater,  Maaa. 


FOR  SALE:  French  Horn.  “Booton,”  ailvar- 
plated,  with  eaae,  in  excelimt  condition,  fine 
tone,  low  pitch;  will  aell  ^  $38.00  tor  quick 
aale;  ia  free  froin  denta;  win  aeitd  on  trial.  K, 
PixaiTo,  509  Woodlawn  Avc.,  CoOingawooA 


nervous  energy  I  pulled  through  my 
first  professional  engagement  and 
soon  was  booked  as  the  “Boy  Wonder 
Cometlst.”  The  word  “wonder”  has 
a  double  meaning,  for  I  still  wonder 
how  I  got  away  with  it 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  I  was 
offered  a  posiUon  with  the  famous 
Weber’s  Prise  Band  of  America  and 
the  opportunities  came  which  even¬ 
tually  led  me  fhr  from  the  realm  of 
the  circus  cometlst  of  my  boyhood  to 
my  ultimate  goal,  that  of  comet  solo¬ 
ist  with  the  Immortal  John  Philip 
Sousa.  Nevertheless,  many  a  heart¬ 
ache,  many  a  disappointment  and 
many  a  fear  would  have  been  averted 
had  I  had  the  opportunities  that  the 
youthful  musician  of  America  now  has 
at  his  disposal.  I  can  well  imagine 
such  great  artists  as  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  Arthur  Pryor  and  many  other 
noted  players  looking  with  a  degree 
of  good  natnred  envy  upon  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  which  they  were  de¬ 
prived  in  their  youth. 

We  all  should  take  off  our  hats  to 
those  who  have  so  successfully  pio¬ 
neered  the  great  school  music  move¬ 
ment  and  made  such  advantages  pos¬ 
sible.  Orest  things  are  bound  to  de¬ 
velop  from  this  fine  work,  and  many 
leading  musicians  of  the  country  will 
agree  that  music  has  been  saved  ma¬ 
terially  from  almost  certain  retrogres- 


Take 
Your  Pick 

of  these  two  Fine,  Drum  Majors’  Batons 

It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 


It’s  a  ftift.  And  what  a  ^ft!  For  a  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is 
the  pride  of  every  band.  No  school  band  is  complete  without  one.  On 
parade  a  strutting  majordomo  alvrays  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the 
way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major's  outfit  for  your  iMind  absolutely 
free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but 
sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues 
— every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs, 
with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice 
of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the 
Baton,’’  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  post  paid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  further  cost. 

Your  Band  really  needs  Both 

Th«  Junior  Baton,  illustrated  on  the  h^t,  it  made  tri  a  nets  metai  which  it 
I  light,  yet  strong,  and  it  chromium  ptat^  to  that  ft  glitteru  arut  sparklet 

1  in  daylight  or  under  electric  lights.  It  weight  but  tieteen  ounces  mrut 

g  it  34  inches  long.  It  it  designed  for  straight  signal  work.  The  shaft  it 

B  K  -inch  diameter,  it  correctly  balanced  arut  weighted,  yet  it  it  light  enough 

m  to  that  it  will  trot  tire  either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  It 

practically  undentable.  You  may  handle  It.  use  It,  arut  abuse  It  without 
.  m  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavernent. 

is  The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  It  Just  like  the  signal  baton  eecept  that  it  It 

B  w  tpeciaily  designed  and  balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  Inches— weight 

ffi  S  twenty-lie  ounces.  With  the  instruction  book  and  a  little  practice  any 

boy  or  girl  can  quickly  matter  the  art,  and  your  band  will  have  a  drum 
VkS  major  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  of  the  outfit. 


All  this  for 
only  6  cents  a  month 


What  is  the  enroUmciit  of  yotir  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  huntired! 
And  ali  we  ask  is  that  thirty-fve  subscribe  to  the  finest  magaeine 
published  tor  school  musicians.  Only  sixty  cents  a  year.  Only  tie 
cents  a  month.  Every  issue  is  worth  ten  times  that  amonnt.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  teils  you  in  stories  and  pictures  how  to  Set  the 
most  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  is  winnGiS  the 
prixes;  how  to  orsanixs  a  dance  band  or  a  dmm  corp.  It  Slvea 
you  ali  the  news  and  pictures  of  other  school  musicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll  loos  half  the  fun  of  beinS 
a  school  musician  if  you  don’t  read  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Leadins  directors  and  artists  will  tell  you  Just  bow  contest 
numbers  should  be  played— to  win.  You’ll  lauSh  at  the  Jokee, 
and  you’ll  Sst  a  thrill  when  you  see  your  own  picture  or  a 
story  about  yourself.  Every  Issue  will  faadnate  you,  and 
you  will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big 
Itiuei.  all  for  sixty  cenu  a  year,  only  tie  cents  a  month. 


‘How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton” 


YOU  esa’t  imscinc  the  inn  there  is  in  %  ^B 
Twirling  a  Bstou  ontil  yoo  try  it  yourself.  %  ^B 
It  is  a  go6d,  besithy  exercite,  toa  g  ^B 

The  iast  met  ions  in  this  book  are  written  espe-  \  W 
dsly  for  the  layman  who  starts  front  “scrateb.”  \  m 

Every  movement  has  its  iOastration  and  diagram  %  1 
with  a  simplified  aad  easy-to-nnderstand  descri^ion.  %  ' 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fasdnatina  \ 
sit  ia  a  few  boors  of  practice  all  by  yourself.  % 

Caa’t  yon  imagiae  the  ‘Idek”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling  ’ 
a  Aiaiag  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  yon  never 
intended  to  sbow  *oBB  wkftt  yoQ  could  do  on  pturodc? 

^  Weyly  every  Band  aad  Dram  Corps  is  looking  for  a 
lairiing  Dmm  Ma^.  Ia  many  orgaaixations  tSe  Twirling 
ihtm  Itajor  noru  independently  of  the  regnlar  dmm 
*»?»•  However,  oae  Drum  Major  can  do  both  if  be 


Act  Now.  Get  Results! 


Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their 
entire  enrollment— with  no  free  prise.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  get  this  wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty- 
five  suhs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you  need 
the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician 

230  North  Mich^n  Arenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


